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PREFACE 

In offering this work to the public, the authors wish 
to state that it is designed with a view to setting forth the 
underlying principles and bases employed in constructing 
rates in the so-called OflBcial Classification Territory. The 
rates used in the illustrations may be expected to change 
slightly from time to time, but this will not affect the 
general worth of the book, since the relationship of points 
is at all times preserved to some degree. The difficulties 
attending the preparation of a work in which specific rates 
are used can well be appreciated by men actually engaged 
in traffic work. 

In preparing this treatise, the authors have availed 
themselves of the published bases for rate construc- 
tion employed in Central Freight Association, Trunk 
Line Association, and New England Freight Association 
territories. In addition thereto, many railway officials 
and traffic experts have been consulted and information 
acquired through personal interviews and . correspond- 
ence. The authors wish to express their appreciation of 
the assistance received from these sources. 

The authors are under special obligation to Ralph E. 
Riley, of the LaSalle Extension University, for the assist- 
ance rendered in preparing the maps and diagrams and 
illustrations ; to Asa Colton, of the same institution, who 
assisted in the preparation of the manuscript and offered 
many valuable suggestions ; and also to Miss 0. E. Brant 
for the assistance she rendered in preparing the manu- 
script for the printer, and in editing and revising proofs 
with such care that she corrected many inaccuracies that 
would otherwise have found their way into the text. 

C. C. McC. 

J. P. C. 
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FREIGHT RATES 

OFFICIAL CLASSIFICATION TERRITORY 
AND EASTERN CANADA 

fl 

INTRODUCTION 

Terbitobial Description 

In the treatise on Freight Classification it was stated 
that in many cases a specified classification governs be- 
yond the boundaries of the territory bearing its name. 
Under the heading * * Official Classification Boundaries and 
General Application'' in the treatise on Freight Classifi- 
cation it was shown that in a number of cases the Official 
Classification governs beyond the boundaries of the 
territory shown as Official Classification Territory in the 
Atlas of Railway Traffic Maps} To ascertain the general 
reason which causes the * * overlap ' ' of the Official Classi- 
fication into adjoining territory, it will be well to note a 
few of the overlaps as disclosed in the following pages. 

1. The competition between Canadian lines serving 
such cities as Montreal and Quebec, Que., St. Johns, N. B., 
and Halifax, N. S., and American lines serving North 
Atlantic Ports, from Portland, Me., to Newport News, 
Va., has compelled the carriers, in many cases, to use the 
Official Classification between points in eastern Canada 
and the United States. 

2. On the south competitive conditions prevail where 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway and Norfolk and Western 

*See Map 1, AtUu of Railway Traffic Maps. 

1 



2 FREIGHT KATES 

Bailway (traversing Southern Territory) compete for 
traflfic to and from the seaboard with the New York Cen- 
tral Lines, Pennsylvania Lines, Baltimore & Ohio 
System, and other northern routes. In order to 
compete on an equitable basis, the rate adjustments 
of the different roads must be built upon the 
same lines and must be subject to the same rules, 
regulations, and classification. Here again we find that 
the limits of the territory have been extended somewhat. 

3. Similarly, on the west certain competitive elements 
exist. On the eastern shore of Lake Michigan, Grand 
Haven, Manistee, Ludington, etc., mark the termini of 
several eastern rail routes. In order to attract tonnage 
to their rails, they have extended the Chicago^ rate basis 
to and from such west-bank ports as Milwaukee, Marin- 
ette, Manitowoc, and Kewanee, Wis. The traffic is 
transported across Lake Michigan either as cargo 
(break-bulk) freight or in cars on car-ferry boats. 

4. Still again, Chicago, 111., St. Louis, Mo., on the one 
hand, and Duluth and St. Paul, Minn., on the other, are 
rivals for rate supremacy in supplying the west and 
northwest with products that they require. As both Chi- 
cago and St. Louis have for years drawn their supplies 
from the east under rates of transportation governed by 
the Official Classification, it was perfectly natural that 
the northern lines radiating from Duluth and St. Paul 
throughout the north and northwest established routes 
over which rates were established governed by the Official 
Classification which minimized advantages possessed in 
this respect by the southern cities. 

Oiie word will suffice to explain the so-called over-lap 
of these territorial rate adjustments and that is ** Com- 
petition.'' It may be the competition between carriers 
(such as that between the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 



* Chicago is in 100% territory. 



INTRODUCTION 3 

and the Baltimore & Ohio System) , or between territories 
(such as that between Canadian ports and ports in 
this country), or between transportation routes (such 
as that between the car-ferry routes across Lake Mich- 
igan and the all-rail routes via Chicago and Chicago 
Junctions), or between municipalities (such as that 
between Chicago, 111., and Duluth, Minn., on traffic 
to or from the West). One or all of these phases 
of competition may account for the extension of a certain 
rate adjustment beyond the territorial limits proper. 

Subdivision of Territory 

Official Classification Territory is divided into three 
rate territories, having associations as follows: (1) 
the New England Freight Association,^ ® which has juris- 
diction over rates established or proposed on traffic 
moving between points in the New England States; (2) 
the Trunk Line Freight Association,^ * which has juris- 
diction over rates on traffic moving between points in 
Trunk Line Freight Association Territory; and (3) the 
Central Freight Association,^ "^ which has jurisdiction 
over rates on traffic moving between points in that part 
of the middle-western states which is not under the juris- 
diction of the Trunk Line Freight Association. 

Freight Associations 

These associations are composed of the principal roads 
operating within or through the respective territories. 
Like many associations, they are comprised of principal 
and subordinate committees, the principal committee 
usually being the executive committee, which directs the 
general administrative affairs of the association. 

■ L. H. Kentfield, Chairman, New Haven, Conn. 

♦C. C. McCain, Chairman, 143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

■ Eugene Morris, Chairman, Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ul. 
•See Map 8, Atlas of Railway Traffic Maps, 

^See Map 2, AUas of Railway Traffic Maps, 



4 FREIGHT RATES 

The various business questions coming before the asso- 
ciation are usually assigned to appropriate committees 
delegated to deal with such matters. The multiplicity of 
rate and traffic questions has necessitated the creation of 
many subordinate committees, such as the brick com- 
mittee, the grain committee, the live stock and dressed 
meats committee, the import rate committee, the terminal 
and lighterage committee, etc. 

The membership of the executive committee usually 
consists of vice-presidents in charge of traffic or the 
chief traffic officer, while the other committees are com- 
prised of such officers as may be in charge of particular 
traffic. The development of these associations and com- 
mittees in recent years has been rapid, particularly in the 
freight departments, and there are few roads at this time 
whose freight traffic officers are not members of some 
association or one or more committees thereof. 

The increasing activities of national and state com- 
missions and the innumerable decisions and regulations 
emanating from these bodies have added greatly to the 
subjects which must necessarily receive joint considera- 
tion by the carriers. It is publicly recognized that uni- 
formity in rates by different routes, as well as any 
regulations affecting the movement of traffic, is essential 
in order that there shall be equality of charges and service 
to those who employ the railroads. It is only through 
some centralized association or committee that these mat- 
ters can be suitably arranged and adjusted. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission and various 
state commissions recognize and seek the co-operation 
of these associations as a convenient medium for the 
expeditious and uniform handling of matters affecting 
all carriers that are members thereof. Further, the 
utility of these associations is recognized by commercial 
bodies and by a large class of the shipping public who now 
understand that most questions of rate adjustment are 
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of a competitive character, involving many points com- 
mercially competitive, and are, therefore, of concern to 
many carriers, and that consideration and disposition 
thereof can be most satisfactorily conducted by confer- 
ence through these associations. 

From the carriers ' standpoint it may be said that there 
are few questions of rate construction or traffic regu- 
lation that are now considered by these associations inde- 
pendently of their relation to, or eif ect upon, commercial 
interests, and it rarely occurs that important changes are 
made which have not to some extent been a matter of 
discussion with commercial bodies, interested shippers, 
or representatives of particular traffic or localities. 

These associations are created and maintained by the 
railroads for the primary purpose of adjusting all ques- 
tions of rate construction and collateral rules and 
regulations which are of common, competitive interest 
to members, and to secure the stability of reasonable 
rates ai^d arrangements and the observance of the 
requirements of the law governing the same. There are 
no restrictive rules or penalties governing members, 
nor is there any curtailment of each carrier 's rights 
independently to establish such rates and regulations 
as it may wish. 

These associations are now recognized as an indis- 
pensable department of the carriers for the convenient 
and expeditious handling of the innumerable subjects 
relating to rates and traffic which must receive uniform 
treatment if the fundamental principles of the law are 
to be met by the carriers. 

Traffic Characteristics 

This territory, in so far as area is concerned, consti- 
tutes but one-ninth of that of the United States. It 
possesses, however, all of the attributes that make for 
low transportation charges. 
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Natube of the Country 

To begin with, the nature of the country, which is com- 
paratively level east and west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, admits of an initial cost of construction and a 
subsequent cost of operation which are much lower, in all 
respects, than the high construction and operating costs, 
combined with light traffic, in the west and south. 

Density of Population 

The following tabulation gives the population of the 
various states comprising the respective rate associations, 
the grand total constituting approximately one-half of 
the population of this country. 

new ENGLAND FREIGHT ASSOCIATION TERRITORY^ 

Connecticut 1,114,756 

Maine 742,371 

Massachusetts 3,366,416 

New Hampshire 430,572 

Rhode Island 542,610 

Vermont 355,956 

Total 6,552,681 

TRUNK LINE FREIGHT ASSOCIATION TERRITORY 

Delaware 202,322 

Maryland 1,295,346 

New Jersey 2,537,167 

New York 9,113,614 

Pennsylvania 7,665,111 

District of Columbia 331,069 

Total 21,144,629 



' It will be noted in the following tabulation that neither Virginia nor 
Weet Virginia is included therein, nor is the population of such points 
as St. Louis, Mo., Louisville, Ky., and other centers included, as it is 
believed that the states selected will fully emphasize the point at issue. 
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CENTRAL FBHIGHT ASSOCIATION TSBRITOBY 

Illinois 5,638,591 

Michigan 2,810,173 

Ohio 4,767,121 

Indiana 2,700,876 

Total 15,916,761 

Grand totaP 43,614,071 

The following tabulation shows that the density of 
railroad mileage and the per cent of the total mileage 
of the United States, as well as the number of miles of 
railroad for 100 miles of territory, are equally as favor- 
able to this section of the country. 

NEW ENGLAND FREIGHT ASSOCIATION TERRITORY 



State 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts . . 
New Hampshire 
Bhode Island . . 
Yermont 





Proportion 


Number of 




to Total 


Miles per 100 


Official 


Mileage 


Square Miles 


Mileage 


in U. S. 


of Territory 


999.04 


.39 


20.73 


2275.57 


.90 


7.61 


2131.01 


.84 


26.51 


1255.85 


.49 


13.91 


202.96 


.08 


19.02 


1073.38 


.42 


11.76 



7937.81 



3.12 



TRUNK LINE FREIGHT ASSOCUTION TERRITOBT 



Delaware 334.97 

Maryland 1433.97 

New Jersey 2314.67 

New York 8534.15 

Pennsylvania 11692.57 

D. ofC 36.23 



24356.56 



.13 
.56 
.91 
3.36 
4.61 
.01 

9.58 



17.04 
14.42 
30.80 
17.91 
26.08 
60^8 



^1910 Censos. 
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Live stock 5,965,944 

Dressed meats 3,864,129 

Other packing-house products 2,817,396 

Poultry, game, and fish 1,352,017 

Wool 627,764 

Hides and leather 1,920,964 

Other products of animals 4,852,831 

Total 21,401,045 

The products of mines constituted the greatest amount 
of tonnage for any of the single subdivisions and were 
distributed as follows: 

Anthracite coal 115,884,146 

Bituminous coal » 313,347,414 

Coke 38,502,745 

Ores 41,257,363 

Stone, sand, and other like products 67,919,391 - 

Other products of mines 7,907,919 

Total 584,818,978 

The tonnage derived from forest products was assigned 
as follows: 

Lumber 41,212,566 

Other products of forests 12,392,548 

Total 53,605,114 

That manufacturing is engaged in to a greater extent 
in Official Classification Territory than in other terri- 
tories is best evidenced by the fact that the amount of 
tonnage of manufactured articles moving in this territory 
was over two times as great as that for the balance of 
the country. The tonnage was distributed as follows : 

Petroleum and other oils. 12,141,894 

Sugar 3,731,291 

Naval stores 617,011 

Iron, pig and bloom 13,511,613 

Iron and steel rails. 3,241,708 
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Other castings and machinery 14,485,301 

Bar and sheet metal 22,893,138 

Cement, brick, and lime 40,814,615 

Agricultural implements 1,029,887 

Wagons, carriages, and tools 2,806,311 

Wines, liquors, and beers 3,172,048 

Household goods and furniture 1,919,722 

Other manufactures "*. 52,128,916 

Total 172,493,455 

Merchandise 39,155,369 

Miscellaneous 45,442,700 

Grand total (in tons) 1,001,399,052 

With such an immense amount of trafJfic it is only nat- 
ural that the rates in this territory have been and are 
on a lower basis than obtains in other sections of the 
country. In the subsequent cjiapters it is the author's 
purpose to set forth the various adjustments or bases 
for rate construction that are employed in making the 
rates on which the greater part of this tonnage is moved. 
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These roads are compelled by law, in publishing their 
rates, not to exceed the rates shown in Table 1. 
Class B includes the smaller lines : 



Calumet Western Ry. 

Chicago & Illinois Midland Ky. 

Chicago & Illinois Western R. R. 

Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis R. R. 

Chicago, Peoria & Western Ry. 

Chicago Union Transfer Ry. 

Chicago, West Pullman & Southern 
R. R. 

Davenport, Rock Island & North- 
western Ry. 

East St. Louis Connecting Ry. 

Galesburg & Great Eastern R. R. 

Illinois Northern Ry. 

Illinois Southern Ry. 

Illinois Terminal R. R. 

Illinois Valley Belt R. R. 



Iowa Central Ry. 
Kankakee & Seneca R. R. 
La Salle & Bureau County R. R. 
Litchfield & Madison Ry. 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Peoria Railway Terminal Co. 
Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City R. R. 
St. Louis & O'Fallon Ry. 
St. Louis, Troy & Eastern R. R. 
Terre Haute & Peoria R. R. 
Toledo, Peoria & Western Ry. 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western R. R. 
Toliica, Marquette & Northern R. R. 
Wabash, Chester & Western R. R. 
Waukegan & Mississippi Valley Ry. 



Class B also includes the electric interurban lines. The 
roads in this class are entitled to add 10 per cent to the 
rates shown in Table 1 for Classes 1 to 5, inclusive, and 
5 per cent to the rates for Classes 6 to 10, inclusive, and 
to such commodity rates as may be established. 

In the event that the name of any of the companies is 
changed or that control is assumed by another line, that 
fact will not serve to change the class of such railroad 
or railroads unless sanctioned by the Public Utilities 
Commission of Illinois. 
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TABLE 1— Continued 
Rates fob Class-A Roads 
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FREIGHT RATES— OFFICIAL TERRITORY 
(b) Application of Rates 



In formulating rate schedules under this statute the 
carriers, so far as their local rates are concerned, ascer- 
tain the distance from one point to another and apply 
the scale of rates prescribed for that distance for the 
class of carrier that is engaged. 
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Diagram 1 



(c) Joint Rates 

In many instances joint rates are made on single-line 
mileage combinations and not by the application of the 
continuous-mileage scale. For example, taking Diagram 
1 to illustrate the point, the distance from E to C is shown 
as 60 miles and that from C to D as 120 miles. Assuming 
that tlie respective hauls were made over separately 
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owned and operated Class-A roads, the through rates 
would be determined as follows:^ 

Classes 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

E to C (60 mi.) 24.8 20.3 17.3 12. 9.6 9.5 9.1 7.3 6.8 6.2 
CtoD (120 mi.) 33.8 26.3 20.8 16.2 13. 12.6 11.7 9.5 7.6 6.8 

(180 mi.) 

Through rates.. 58.6 46.6 38.1 28.2 22.6 22.1 20.8 16.8 13.4 12.0 

This practice results in rates which are materially 
higher than those that would obtain were the scale for 
180 miles employed. 

(d) Equalization of Competition 

Competition of railways and transportation routes 
sometimes occasion a disregard of this procedure, as 
the lines having the longer hauls are compelled to meet 
or make the same rates as those established by the direct 
line and to reduce their rates in order to meet the com- 
petition of the short line. 

For illustration, by again referring to Diagram 1 
we see that the distance via the short line between 
A and D is 150 miles, while by way of C it is 240 
miles. If the line operating via C chooses to meet the 
competition of the short line, the rate to any point on 
the long route between A and D must not exceed the 
A-to-D rate of the direct line, or the 150-mile scale. 

It might so happen that the rate via the short line 
from A to D had been lowered by water competition, 
that is, that the charges via the river were so much 
lower than the rates via the direct rail lines under the 
regular mileage scale that the direct line would be 
compelled to reduce its figures materially in , order 
to obtain a share of the business. In this event the 
carrier or carriers having the circuitous route might 
not be justified in meeting the competitive rates of the 



"Unless otherwise specified, the rates shown are in cents per 100 pounds. 
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short line, unless D were a point, with sufficient traffic 
in sight to offset the loss occasioned by reducing its 
rates to the intermediate points. 

It frequently occurs that the advantage in location 
is so overwhelming that it cannot be met by the indirect 
line. Take, for example, the distance from E to H via 
the direct line, which is shown on the diagram as 25 
miles, and contrast it with the circuitous route via C 
from E to H, a distance of 125 miles. In such a case 
it would be policy for the indirect route to forego the 
traffic and to maintain the regular mileage scale at all 
points between E and H via C. 

In such instances traffic destined to certain points 
between C and H could be forwarded from E via H at 
lower joint rates than would obtain under the applica- 
tion of the local scale via the circuitous routes. As an 
example, assume that there is a point X located between 
C and H which is 10 miles distant from H; the first- 
class rate would be made as follows: 

vu H (combination rate) 

E to H (25 mi.) 16.5 

H to X (10 mi.) 12. 

E to X Through rate via H 28.5 

VIA c (continuous rate) 

E to C ( 60 mi.) 
CtoX ( 55 mi.) 

E to X (115 mi.) Through rate via C 33.1 

Where competitive influences do not exist, such as on 
the line from A to E, the rates are made or scaled in 
conformity with the distance basis established by the 
state commission ; that is, the figures prescribed for that 
distance are not exceeded at any station intermediate to, 
and including, E. 
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MiCHlGAK 



As disclosed by the Atlas of Railway Traffic Maps, the 
upper part, or so-called upper peninsula, of the state of 
Michigan lies within Western Classification Territory, 
the southern part or southern peninsula being in Official 
Classification Territory, and as this work has to deal with 
that adjustment, the exposition of rates obtaining in this 
state will be devoted largely to the Official Classification 
rate structure. 

Practically everyone is well acquainted with the fact 
that in the northern peninsula lie some of the richest 
copper and ore deposits to be found in the world, and as 
the Straits of Mackinac mark the terminus of the Official 
Classification line, the Western Classification Territory 
lines have extended their classification adjustment east- 
ward to the straits, as it is more logical for them to do 
than to adopt the Official Classification of the southern 
peninsula lines. 

While the ore and copper deposits previously men- 
tioned account for the greater part of the tonnage of this 
state, coal is also produced in considerable quantity ; but 
in the southern peninsula, particularly the northern part 
thereof, there is little or no traffic of consequence. The 
lumber interests long ago denuded Michigan forests of 
available timber, and at the present time this section is 
popularly viewed as a recreation spot or playground 
attracting thousands of persons annually who enjoy the 
effect of the bracing climate and the recreation afforded 
by the innumerable lakes with which the territory is 
dotted. 

The leading manufacturing cities of Michigan are 
Grand Eapids, Lansing, Saginaw, Battle Creek, Albion, 
Traverse City, Muskegon, Port Huron, Wyandotte, and 
Detroit, and from an inspection of the Atlas of Railway 
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Traffic Maps, it will be noted that these points are for 
the most part located in the southern tier of counties. 

It is true that Michigan is famed as a fruit raising 
state, but the fact that the movement of this commodity 
is seasonal does not occasion any appreciable effect upon 
the general class-ratei structure which has been adopted 
by that state. 

In order to minimize these conditions and to insure a 
fair return without undue prejudice to shippers, the 
Michigan carriers, in 1895, promulgated a scale of rates 
which are slightly higher for corresponding distances 
than are the rates obtaining under the Central Freight 
Association scale. This scale was based on 5-mile rates 
of progression from 5 to 100 miles, inclusive ; on 10-mile 
rates of progression to and including 250 miles and on 
25-mile rates of progression to and including 450 miles, 
the maximum distance being indicated as 500 miles. The 
rates range from 11 cents on first-class traflSc for 5 miles 
to 55 cents per 100 pounds for 500 miles, and this scale 
had been in effect as a whole for many years, although in 
specific instances the rates had been advanced in one 
case and reduced in others. 

Concurrent with the advance in freight rates through- 
out Official Classification Territory sanctioned by the 
Interstate Conamerce Commission recently, the railroad 
commission of the state of Michigan authorized a gen- 
eral readjustment of the existing class rates obtaining in 
that state. The rates currently in effect are reproduced 
in Table 2A. 

In sanctioning this increase, however, the Michigan 
commission, owing to the fact that it has been alleged 
that many points in the state were enjoying preferential 
rates occasioned by the disregard of distance in some in- 
stances, required carriers to recheck the entire state rate 
structure, with the result that the larger portion of the 
advance in rates in Michigan is due to this recheck. 
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FREIGHT BATES— OFFICIAL TERRITORY 



To serve this end, the carriers tabulated the result of 
their labor in a publication which, although in the form of 
a basing book, is filed with the Michigan commission and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and is used as a 



TABLE 2A 

Michigan Class-Rate Scale 



Distance 



Glasses 



1 

















2 


3 


4 


5 


6 

V 


R25 


R26 



R28 



5 miles, 

10 miles. 

15 miles. 

20 miles. 

25 miles. 

30 miles. 

35 miles. 

40 miles. 

45 miles. 

50 miles. 

55 miles. 

60 miles. 

70 miles. 

80 miles. 

90 miles. 
100 miles. 
150 miles. 
200 miles. 
250 miles. 
300 jniles. 
400 miles. 
500 miles. 
600 miles. 
700 miles. 
800 miles. 



23.5 


20 


15.5 


12 


8.5 


6.5 


17 


12.5 


24.5 


21 


16 


12.5 


9 


7 


18 


13 


25.5 


22 


16.5 


13 


9 


7 


18.5 


13 


27 


23 


17.5 


13.5 


9.5 


7.5 


19.5 


14 


28 


24 


19 


14 


10 


8 


20.5 


15 


29 


25 


19.5 


14.5 


10.5 


8 


21.5 


15.5 


31 


26 


20.5 


15.5 


11 


8.5 


22 


16.5 


32 < 


27 


21.5 


16 


11.5 


9 


23 


17 


33 


28 


22 


16.5 


11.5 


9 


24 


17.5 


34.5 


29 


23 


17 


12 


9.5 


24.5 


18.5 


35 


30 


23.5 


18 


12.5 


10 


25.5 


19 


35.5 


30.5 


23.5 


18 


12.5 


10 


26 


19 


36.5 


31.5 


24.5 


18.5 


13 


10 


27 


19.5 


37.5 


32 


25 


19 


13 


10.5 


27 


20 


39 


33.5 


26 


20 


13.5 


11 


28.5 


21 


40 


34.5 


26.5 


20.5 


14 


11 


29.5 


21 


46.5 


39.5 


31 


23.5 


16 


13 


33.5 


25 


52.5 


44.5 


35 


26 


18.5 


14.5 


38 


28 


55.5 


47 


37 


27.5 


19.5 


15 


40 


29.5 


58.5 


49.5 


39.5 


29.5 


20.5 


16 


42 


31.5 


64.5 


55 


43 


32.5 


22.5 


18 


47 


34.5 


70.5 


60 


47 


35.5 


24.5 


20 


51 


37.5 


76.5 


65 


51 


38 


26.5 


21.5 


55.5 


41 


83 


70.5 


55.5 


41.5 


29.5 


23 


60 


44.5 


85.5 


75.5 


59 


44.5 


31 1 


24.5 


64 


47 



13 

13.5 

14 

15 

16 

16.5 

17.5 

18 

18.5 

19 

20 

20 

20.5 

21 

22 

22.5 

26 

29 

31 

33 

36 

39.5 

42.5 

46.5 

49.5 



1 Wherever it is required to construct rates that are a percentag-e 
of other rates (except when otherwise provided), fractions of less than 
five-tenths of a mill are disregrarded, and five-tenths of a mill and over 
are counted as one mill. This applies both intrastate and interstate. 
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tariff. This publication indicates, in addition to the rates 
set forth in the preceding table, the distances between 
various junction points throughout the state, and the 
information is set forth in the manner indicated by the 
excerpt taken from the publication shown in Table 2. 

Points enumerated in the tariff are basing points; 
points not shown are designated as local points, and it 
is well to consider at this time some of the more impor- 
tant rules with respect to the construction of rates under 
this form. 

Rule 1. Rales Between Basing Points.* — Rates between 
basing points will be the mileage scale rates for the distance 
between the points as shown in the tariff. 

Example. — Rates from Alma to Owosso, a distance of 
38 miles, will be the rates shown in Table 2A for that dis- 
tance, which are 32— 27— 21.5— 16— 11.5— 9. 

Rule 2. Rates from Basing Points to Local Points for a 
One-Line Haul. — ^Rates from a basing point to a local point 
located on the same railroad will be the nuleage scale rates 
for the actual distance, except the rates shall not exceed 
rates to the same point via two or more railroads made in 
accordance with Rule 4. 

Example. — ^From Kalamazoo to Middleville (a point on 
the M. C. R. R. between Grand Rapids and Hastings) 
rates will be computed by using the mileage from Kalamazoo 
to Hastings, plus the mileage from Hastings to Grand 
Rapids, resulting in the following: 36.5 — 31.5—24.5 — 18.5 
— 13 — 10. The rates for the actual Michigan Central mile- 
age were not used in this case because lower rates apply 
via two lines in accordance with Rule 4. 

Rule S. Rates from Local Points to Basing Points for a 
One-Line Haul. — Rates from a local point to a basing point 
located on the same railroad will be the mileage scale rates 
for the actual distance, except the rates shall not exceed 
rates from the same point via two or more railroads made in 
accordance with Rule 5. 

Example. — ^This is the reverse of the Kalamazoo to 
Middleville example shown under Rule 2. 

Rule 4' Rates from Basing Points to Local Points for a 

«From Freight Tarifif 175 Series, issued by Eugene Morris. 
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Two or More Line Haul. — ^Rates from a basing point to a 
local point located between two basing points will be arrived 
at by using the mileage to that basing point to which the 
lower mileage is shown in the tariff and adding thereto the 
mileage from such basing point to the other basing point, 
subject to the rates to the basing point taking the higher 
rates as minimum. 

Example. — ^From Otter Lake to Davison (a point on the 
G. T. Ry. between Lapeer and Flint) rates wUl be com- 
puted by using the mileage from Otter Lake to Lapeer plus 
the mileage from Lapeer to Flint, reciting in the following : 
31_26— 20.5— 15.5— 11— 8.3. 

Rule 5. Rates from Local Points to Basing Points far a 
Two Or More Line Haul. — Rates from a local point located 
between two basing points to a basing point will be arrived 
at by using the mileage from that bashing point from which 
the lower mileage is shown in the tariff and adding thereto 
the mileage to such basing point from the other basing point, 
subject to the rates from the basing point taking the higher 
rates as a minimum. 

Example. — ^This is the reverse of the Otter Lake to Davi- 
son example shown under Rule 4. 

Rule 6. Rates between Local Points on Same Railroad. — 
Rates between local points located on the same railroad will 
be computed on the actual mileage from point of origin to 
destination as pubHshed in individual lines' Tables of Dis- 
tances, lawfully on file with the state and interstate com- 
missions. 

Example. — Rates from Chelsea (a point on the M. C. 
R. R. between Ann Arbor and Jackson) to Parma (a point 
on the M. C. R. R. between Jackson and Albion) will be 
the rates for the actual mileage (32 miles), which are 31 — 
26—20.5—15.5—11—8.3. 

Rule 7. Rates from a Local Point on One Railroad to a 
Local Point on Another Railroad. 

Section A. When there is a route between the origin 
point and the destination point, via which there is only one 
basing point between them, rates will be arrived at by adding 
the following: 



4i 
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(1) Mileage from basing point beyond the origin point to 
the intermediate basing point. 

(2) Mileage from the intermediate basing point to the 
basing point beyond the destination point. 

Example. — ^To ascertain rates from Potterville to Mason, 
add — 

Mileage — Charlotte to Lansing 18 miles 

Lansing to Rives Jet 26 " 

44 *' 
Rates— 33— 28— 22— 16.5— 11.5— 9. 

Section B. Where more than one basing point is located 
between the origin point and the destination point, rates will 
be arrived at by the mileage as indicated below, subject 
to the rates from the basing point on either side of the origin 
point from which the higher rates apply, computed in ac- 
cordance with Rule 4 of tariff, as minima: 

(1) Mileage from basing point on either side of the origin 
point to basing point on either side of the destination point, 
whichever is lower. 

(2) Mileage between the two basing points between which 
the origin point is located. 

(3) Mileage between the two basing points between which 
the destination point is located. 

Example. — ^To ascertain rates from Crofton to Fremont, 
add — 

Mileage — ^Walton Jet. to White Cloud 83 miles 

Kalkaska to Walton Jet .18 '' 

White Cloud to Muskegon 35 " 

136 " 

Minimum: — Kalkaska to Fremont, computed in accord- 
ance with Rule 4 of tariff, is 168 miles, arrived at as follows: 

Kalkaska to White Cloud 133 miles 

White Cloud to Muskegon 35 " 

168 " 
Rates— 48.5— 41.5— 32.5— 24.5— 17.5— 13.5. 
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I 

Omo 

A number of years ago the state of Ohio enacted a 
statute fixing the maximum charge for the transporta- 
tion of property by freight at 5 cents per ton per mile, 
to which might be added a reasonable charge for loading 
and unloading when the service was performed by the 
carrier. 

The burden was consequently placed upon the carriers 
to see that their schedules were adjusted in conformity 
with this law and that the rates charged for the move- 
ment of property between given points did not exceed 
the maximum prescribed by the statute. In other words, 
the state did not prescribe a scale of rates, as is the case 
in Michigan and Illinois, but simply established a max- 
imum charge per ton per mile which the carriers were 
required to observe. 

This statute, however, has been repealed by the Ohio 
legislature. The rates are now established by the car- 
riers themselves but are subject to the approval by the 
public utilities commission of the state. 

Indiana 

The only remaining state included within Cen- 
tral Freight Association Territory is Indiana. While 
this state has a very active railroad commission, there 
never has been statutory provision as to the maximum 
class rates applicable within the state. The rates estab- 
lished by the carriers are subject to revision and approval 
by the state railroad commission. Consequently, the 
Central Freight Association scale is applied generally 
throughout the state on intrastate and interstate traffic. 
Competitive conditions have led to the adoption of the 
Central Freight Association scale as applied to traflSc in 
western New York and Pennsylvania adjacent to the 
so-called Western Termini. 



CHAPTER II 

RATES WITHIN CENTRAI. FREIGHT ASSOCIATIOIf 

TERRITORT 

The Central Freight Association Scale 

So much mention has been made of the so-called 
Central Freight Association scale in connection with the 
intrastate-rate adjustments that it seems desirable to 
devote this chapter to a consideration of this very 
important rate structure. 

Rates within Central Freight Association Territory, 
except on intrastate traflSc previously discussed, are based 
very generally on the Central Freight Association scale 
of class rates which are shown in Tables 3 A, 3B, and 3C. 



♦TABLE 3A 
Commission Zone-A Scale 



Distances \ 


1 1 


1 2 , 


3 


4 


5 


6 


5 


18.5 


15.5 


12.5 


9.5 


6.5 


5 


10 


19.5 


16.5 


13 


10 


7 


5.5 


15 


20.5 


17.5 


13.5 


10.5 


7 


5.5 


100 


34.5 


29.5 


23 


17.5 


12 


9.5 


110 


35.5 


30 


24 


18 


12.5 


10 


120 


37 


31.5 


25 


18.5 


13 


10.5 


200 


46 


39 


31 


23 


16 


13 


210 


46.5 


39.5 


31 


23.5 


16.5 


13 


230 


47.5 


40.5 


32 


24 


16.5 


13.5 


300 


52 


44 


35 


26 


18 


14.5 


320 


53 
57.5 


45 
49 


35.5 
38.5 


26.5 
29 


18.5 
20 


15 


400 ..^ 


16 


420 


58.5 


49.5 


39 


29.5 


20.5 


16.5 


440 


60 


51 


40 


30 


21 


17 


480 


62 


52.5 


41.5 


31 


21.5 


17.5 


500 


63.5 

64.5 

69 

70 

72.5 


54 

55 

58.5 

59.5 

61.5 


42.6 

43 

46 

47 

48.5 


32 

32.5 

34.5 

35 

36.5 


22 

22.5 

24 

24.5 

25.5 


18 


520 


18 


ioo 


19.5 


620 


19.5 


660 


20.5 



^When a rate is desired for a distance not given in the foregoing scale, 
use the rate for the next greater distance. 
* Governed by the Official Classification. 
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•TABLE 3B 

COHUISSION ZONB-B SCAUS 



20.6 


17.5 


13.5 


10.B 


7 


23 


18.5 




11 


7.5 


23 


1D.5 


15.6 


11.5 


8 


37 


31.5 


26 


18.5 


13 


38 


32.5 


25.5 


19 


13.5 


39 




26 


19.5 


13.5 


48.5 


41 


32.5 


24.6 


17 


49 


41.5 


33 


21.5 


17 


50 


42.5 


33.5 


25 


17.5 


54 


46 




27 


19 


55 


47 


37 


27.5 


19.5 


60 


51 


40 


30 


21 


61 


52 


41 


30,5 


21.5 


62 


52.5 


41.5 


31 


21.5 


64.S 


55 


43 


32.5 


22.5 


65.5 


55.5 


44 


33 


23 


66.5 


56.5 


44.5 


33.5 


23.5 








36 


25 


72.5 


61.5 


48.5 


3S.5 


25.5 


75 


64 


50.5 


37.5 


26.5 



•TABLE 3C 

COMrMISSION ZONB-C SCALB 



Distances 


1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


5 


24.5 


2X 


16 


12.6 


8.6 


6.6 


10 


2S 


22 


17 


13 


9 


7 




27 


23 


18 


13.6 


9.5 


7.6 


100 


41 


36 


27.6 


20.5 


14.5 


11.6 




42 


86 


28 


21 


16 


11.6 


120 


43 


36.6 


28.5 


21.6 


16 


12 




52.5 
53 


44.5 
45 


35 
35.6 


26.6 
26.6 


18.6 
18.6 


14.6 


210 


14.6 




G4 


46 


36 


27 


19 


. IB 


300 


58 


40.6 


38.6 


29 


20.5 




















64 
65 


64.5 
56.S 


42.6 
43.6 


82 
32.5 


22.6 
28 


18 




18 




66 
6S.S 


56 
58.5 


44 

46.5 


33 
34.5 


23 

24 






19 




69.5 
70.6 


69 
60 


47 


; 35 
[ 35.6 


26 




620 


19.5 




75.5 
76.6 
79 


64.5 

66 

67.6 


50.6 

51 

63 


38 

38.5 

30.6 


26.5 

27 

28 








660 


22 
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In the readjustment the carriers proposed, in the first 
place, to divide C. F. A. Territory into three separate sec- 
tions or zones and to use three separate scales of rates: 

Extracts from the C. F. A. Class Scale Cabe 49; I. C. C. 254 

The principal zone embraces all the territory on and south 
of the line of the Michigan Central Railroad from Chicago to 
Detroit, through Kalamazoo and Jackson, Mich., and is desig- 
nated as **Zone A.'^ 

Zone B lies immediately north of Zone A and is bounded on 
the north by a line running from Muskegon, on the east bank 
of Lake Michigan, eastwardly across the state through Green- 
ville, Edmore, Alma, Saginaw, Midland, Bay City, and San- 
dusl^, Mich., to Lake Huron. 

Zone C lies directly north of Zone B and includes the remain- 
der of the southern peninsula of Michigan. Zone C also 
embraces, via car-ferry route, the west banks. Lake Michigan 
ports north of Milwaukee, Wis., namely, Sheboygan, Manito- 
woc, Kewaunee, Green Bay, Two Rivers, and Marinette, Wis., 
and Menominee and Manistique, Mich. This is by virtue of 
the fact that such traflSc moves through that part of Michigan 
which is in Zone C and via the ports of Ludington and Frank- 
fort. (Our students will do well to indicate these zones on 
Map 8 of their Atlas of Railway Traffic Maps. ) 

In formulating the scale applicable within Zone A up to and 
including a distance of 25 miles, the scale proposed was divided 
into 5-mile blocks. Beyond that, to and including 55 miles, it 
was divided into 10-mile blocks. Thence, up to and including 
a distance of 100 miles, 15-mile blocks. For distances of over 
100 miles to and including 200 miles, it was divided into 20-mile 
blocks, while for greater distances, 25-mile blocks were used. 
The mileage blocks in the proposed scale were larger than in 
the existing scale, but that was offset to some extent, at least, 
by the fact that in the proposed scale the rates generally change 
with every block, while in the existing scale, they are often the 
same for two or more blocks. The scale was mainly for use 
in connection with distances which do not exceed 475 miles, 
the Chicago western termini distance. 

For reasons not disclosed in the record, the carriers did not 
feel free to make substantial increases in the fifth- and sixth- 
class rates. Therefore, in constructing the scale, they began 
with the sixth-class rate as a basis so that they would be better 
able to keep control of the figures for the lower classes and to 
avoid heavy increases and severe disturbances. They started 
with 3 cents per 100 pounds as a reasonable sixth-class rate for 
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5 miles and less. That had been the sixth-class rate prior to 
the 5 per cent increase made in 1914. To arrive at the sixth- 
class rate for distances greater than 5 miles, one-half cent was 
added for each successive mileage block. If 2.5 cents instead 
of 3 cents had been taken as the sixth-class base rate for 5 miles, 
a progression of one-half cent for each mileage block would have 
brought about radical reductions in the present rates for the 
greater distances. While if 3.5 cents had been used, the increases 
for the greater distances would have been more than the car- 
riers were inclined to propose. The first-class rate for 5 miles 
was fixed at 11 cents, as that seemed reasonable compared with 
first-class rates of 11.6 cents in Michigan, 10.5 cents in Illinois, 
for one-line hauls, 10 cents in New England, Zone A, and 12 
cents in New England, Zone B. 

Following what appeared to be the prevailing practice, the 
second-class rate was made 85 per cent of the first-class rate, 
or 9.5 cents. The third-class rate, largely as a matter of com- 
promise, was fixed at 7 cents, or .4 cents less than the present 
C. F. A. scale. Temporarily skipping fourth class, the fifth- 
class rate was arbitrarily made 4 cents, which was the rate prior 
to the 5 per cent increase and which happened to be 130 per 
cent of the sixth-class rate. The fourth-class rate was then 
made 165 per cent of the sixth class, or 5 cents, which was one 
cent less than that in the C. F. A. scale prior to the 5 per cent 
increase. The rates for 5 miles were then seen to be related 
to the sixth-class rate according to the following per cent. 

Classes 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Per cent of Sixth Class 375 315 240 165 130 100 

Having arrived at the sixth-class rate for all distances in 
accordance with the foregoing rule of progression, the rates for 
higher classes in eeich mileage block beyond the first block, to 
and including the 200-mile blocks, were uniformly based on the 
above percentages of the sixth-class rates. If the above per- 
centages had been used for distances of ''475 and over 450 
miles,'' the resulting rates, when applied between Buffalo and 
Chicago, would not have cleared the existing rates between 
Eochester, N. Y., and Chicago. For instance, the first-class 
rates between Buffalo and Chicago would have been 60 cents, 
whereas the existing first-class rate from Chicago to Rochester 
is 58.3 cents, and from Rochester to Chicago, 55.2 cents. In 
order to avoid this diflSculty, the percentage relation observed 
in the scale for all distances over 450 miles was as follows : 

Classes 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Per cent of Sixth Class 320 272 216 146 120 100 
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This arrangement resulted in the first-class rate of 51 cents 
for the distance between Chicago and Buffalo, and prevented a 
violation of the long-and-short-haul rule. For distances over 
200 miles to and including 450 miles, no definite percentage rela- 
tions to sixth-class rates were observed, but the spread in the 
rates between the 200 and the 450-mile blocks was distributed 
ratably over the intervening blocks. 

The Zone-B scale was made one-half cent higher on sixth-class 
than the Zone-A scale, and the Zone-C scale one cent higher on 
sixth class than the Zone-B scale. The rates on the higher classes 
in both of these scales are based upon the sixth-class rate sub- 
stantially as in the Zone-A scale. Upon the whole, the Zone-B 
scale is probably about 5 per cent higher than the Zone-A scale 
and the Zone-C scale about 8 per cent higher than the Zone-B 
scale. 

It should be understood that these scales are not published in 

tariffs but are merely the basis used in constructing the published 

rates. The carriers did not undertake to compute distances 

between all points in C. P. A. Territory for use in applying 
this scale. That, it was said, would have been an enormous 
task, and, from a practical standpoint, not worth the time and 
expense required to perform it. The distances that were com- 
puted totaled about 400,000 in number and required the work 
of a large clerical force for several months. Distances were 
computed between all points on the same road and between a 
large number of so-called ** basing points" on different roads. 
The basing points comprise most of the common or junction 
points in C. F. A. Territory and a number of local points includ- 
ing all branch-line termini. 

In computing the distances, the shortest workable route in 
each case was ordinarily used, and the distances thus obtained 
were employed in arriving at rates for the longer routes between 
the same points. However, in some cases certain other consider- 
ations which were deemed to be controlling prompted the use 
of routes other than the short routes as bases for computing the 
distances. For instance, if the short route involved a two-line 
haul, it was not used if either of the lines composing it had a 
longer but reasonably direct route of its own between the points. 

Having discussed the proposed scales and the methods 
of arriving at distances, it is now in order to see how 
the two were used in determining the actual rates 
between given points. 
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For one-line hauls of distances up to and including 70 miles, 
the scale was strictly applied, that is, in accordance with the 
actual distance, but actual distance is not applied via one-line 
hauls more than 70 miles or for hauls of any length over two or 
more lines except between basing points. In the two latter 
cases the rates between the various basing points are arrived 
at by applying the scale in accordance with the actual distance, 
and the rate to or from any intermediate point is the same as the 
rate to or from the basing point next beyond, no matter how 
far beyond. 

The application of the scale can possibly be better understood 

from a diagram shown below and from the explanation which 

follows : 

One-Line Haul 
10 25 50 70 90 110 
O o 



e 



X is a point of origin. 



The figures above the horizontal line denote the distances in 
miles from x. 

a, b, c, and d are local points of destination, within 70 miles 
of X. To these points of destination the scale is strictly applied. 

f is a junction point with a connecting line, which may be 110 
miles from x. It is a basing point, and under the carriers' rule 
of application it is the first point beyond d to which a rate is 
published in accordance with the scale and distance. 

e is a local point between d and f, which under the carriers' 
rule takes the same rate as f, namely, the rate for **120 and 
over 100" miles. If the scale were applied in accordance with 
the distance, e would be given the rate for *'100 and over 85" 
miles. This situation represents what the carriers call an 
''inflation." 

Except as to cases where it would interfere with group and 
basing-point rates, the carriers have agreed to amend their tariffs 
and for single-line distances of over 70 miles not to apply the f 
rate to e if it results in charging e with more than is provided 
by the scale for that distance. 

A diagram illustrating the situation on a two* or three-line 
haul appears below : 

TiJDO' and Three-Line Haul 

dd— QO 

40 65 75/ 86 91 92 141 

■ O 0—0 O 

a X bedefg h 
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X is a point of origin. 

The figures above the horizontal line denote distances in miles 
from X. 

b, f , and h are basing points at junction with connecting lines. 
< d and dd are local basing points on the line of the second car- 
rier and distant 75 miles and 90 miles respectively from x. dd 
is also the terminus of a branch line. These are the first points 
beyond b, to which, under the carriers' riile of application, a 
rate is published in strict accordance with the scale. 

The basing points f and h are, respectively, 91 miles and 141 
miles from x, and are the only points beyond d to which, under 
the carriers' rule of application, the scale is strictly applied. 

c, e, and g are representative local points between basing points 
and distant, respectively, 65, 86, and 92 miles from x. In each 
case they take the rate applicable to the basing point beyond, 
viz., d, f, or h, regardless of what the scale provides for their 
respective distances. There would be no ''inflation** at c or e, 
but there would be at some points between b and c, and 
at some points between d and e, because the distances exceed 
one mileage block. There would also be ''inflations** at some 
points between f and h. It will be observed that the distance 
between f and h is 50 miles and that g, but one mile beyond f , 
is charged the rate applicable to h, which is that for "160 and 
over 140" miles. If the scale were strictly applied, there would 
be three breaks in the rates at points between f and h ; that is, 
there would be rates for points "100 and over 85'* miles, "120 
and over 100" miles, and "140 and over 120" miles. If x, the 
point of origin, does not happen to be a basing point, there is 
a further "inflation" in each of the cases referred to, because 
X would take the rate applicable from a, a basing point, just 
as e takes the rate applicable to f ; and the rate from any point 
between a and b to any point between b and d would be the rate 
from a to d. 

When the rates to two near-by basing points are the same* 
the points between them take the same rates as the basing points. 

These rules or methods, with some modifications, were used 
generally in constructing the proposed rates, and, as will later 
appear, the group system of rate making was also employed. 
The rates at present in effect, and which generally have been in 
effect for many years, except for the 5 per cent increase made in 
1914, were made in substantially the same manner. However, the 
"inflations** in the present rates are said by the carriers to be 
more numerous and more marked than they are in the proposed 
rates. To publish to and from every point in C. F. A. Territory 
rates strictly accordingly to scale and distance would necessi- 
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tate the compilation of hundreds of thousands of additional 
distances, and would result in voluminous and complicated tariff 
publications. The ''inflations'' in the proposed rates occur 
principally on two- and three-line hauls, and in most cases prob- 
ably do not result in higher rates than would have resulted had 
the carriers strictly applied the scale between all points and 
followed either the practice of adding a' differential for hauls 
over, two or more lines or the practice of charging the combina- 
tion of the locals of each line. 

Points between which there is a large movement of traffic are 
generally basing points, while the points at which the ** infla- 
tions" appear are generally local stations which do not ship 
or receive a large tonnage. The ''inflations" are, of course, 
more marked and more prevalent where the distances between 
basing points are of considerable length, than where such dis- 
tances are comparatively short. C. F. A. Territory is so cov- 
ered by the network of railways that in many cases the distance 
between basing points does not exceed the distance included in 
one mileage block of the proposed scale. However, to meet the 
objections made by some of the protestants, the carriers, except 
as to traffic to and from Michigan, have no great objection to a 
requirement by the Commission that they establish an additional 
basing point wherever the distance between the basing points 
now used in applying the proposed scale is 25 miles or more. 
The establishment of such new basing points would increase the 
proposed rates in some cases, and decrease them in others, and 
on account of the long-and-short-haul rule might cause the clos- 
ing of certain routes, but it would result in the elimination of 
many of the "inflations" found in the proposed rate structure. 
Carriers maintain that it is wholly impracticable to adopt an 
absolutely rigid distance scale in C. F. A. Territory. 

These scales are divided into 5-mile blocks for distances up to 
and including 100 miles. Then they progress by 10-mile blocks 
up to and including 300 miles. Beyond that 20-mile blocks are 
used. The Zone A scale begins with 16 cents as the first-class 
rates for 5 miles and less. One cent is added for each succeed- 
ing block up to and including 50 miles. Beyond that, up to 
and including 100 miles, on the theory that the charge per ton- 
mile should decrease, it progresses by additions of one-half cent 
for each mileage block. Thence up to and including a distance 
of 200 miles, it progresses by additions of one cent per block, or 
twice as much as for the blocks for the distances from 50 to 100 
miles, for the reason that the blocks are doubled in size. On 
the theory that the charge per ton-mile should further decrease 
for longer distances, an increase of one-half cent per block is 
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« 

then used up to and including 300 miles. Beyond that, as the 
blocks have doubled in size, the degree of progression is doubled, 
one cent per block being observed. The rates on the lower classes 
are in all cases related to first class according to the following 
percentages : 

Classes 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Percentage Relationship 100 85 67 50 35 28 

We may say as a matter of information that in the Chicago- 
New York scale the rates for the lower classes appear to be 
related to the first-class rate according to the following per- 
centages : 

Classes 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Percentage Relationship 100 86i 66i 46| 40 33i 

The Zone-B scale starts with a rate 2 cents higher on first 
class for five miles than does the Zone-A scale. For use to and 
from Zone C, or subdivisions thereof, carriers may work out 
scales of differentials to be added to the rates in the Zone-B scale. 

In publishing the rates the following rule for the disposition 
of the fractions shown in these scales shall be observed : Frac- 
tions of less than i/4 ^r .25 to be omitted ; fractions of 1/4 or .25, 
or greater, but less than % or .75 to be showi^ as ^^ (one-half) ; 
fractions of % or .75, or greater, to be increased to the next 
whole figure. 



Application op the Central Freight Association Scale 

The method of determining the scale to employ is as 
follows : At all junction points throughout the territory 
where two or more carriers compete for the business of 
that point, representatives of each of the lines are dele- 
gated to meet the representatives of the other lines and 
to participate in what is called a * * rate check. ' * 

The duties of these committees are confined to the 
determination of the short-line distance via workable and 
usually traveled routes from the junction in question to 
all other junctions in the territory (of which there are 
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upwards of a thousand). Rates to local points are not 
considered at these meetings, being taken care of by the 
following rule: 

Rates to any point not named, but which is directly between 
two points to which rates are named, will be the same as the 
rates named to such two points, unless the rates to such two 
points are not the same, in which case the rate to the point 
involved will be that applicable to the point to v/hich the higher 
rate is published.^ 

Diagram 2 has been prepared to indicate the procedure 
that is commonly employed. In this diagram are shown 
a few of the junction or common points and the short- 
line distance between such points. Assuming that the 
rate from St. Louis, Mo., were involved, representatives 
of the Central Freight Association lines operating from 
St. Louis would meet and submit data indicating the 
distance via each of the lines and their connections to all 
Central Freight Association junction and base points. 

With this data before them, the representatives would 
determine on what scale the rates would be published to 
the common points and whether or not their lines would 
participate in the traffic, for the route via one or more of 
the initial lines might be so circuitous as to preclude the 
possibility of engaging therein. 

Taking Indianapolis, Ind., as a destination, the distance 
is such as to warrant the application of the 250-mile 
scale. As this city is of considerable importance both as 
a consuming point and as a manufacturing center, this 
scale of rates would be fixed as the scale to that point, 
and rates to intermediate points via workable routes to 
Indianapolis would be established which would not 
exceed this scale. 

The rates so established would then be observed as 
minimum rates as far back towards the originating point 
Cff the next common point, the distance to which war- 



*The same rule miiy be observed for intermediate points of origin. 
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ranted the application of a lower scale. On the line of 
the Yandalia Railroad, this would be at Greencastle, the 
distance to which is 202 miles, warranting the applica- 
tion of the 210-mile scale. As the point itself is of minor 
importance from a traffic viewpoint, it is not nnlikely that 
the distance wonld be slightly inflated and the 230-mile 
scale applied to preserve a relative alignment of rates 
(avoiding abrupt increases) as compared with the Indian- 
apolis rates and to enable the more circuitous routes to 
participate in the traffic. 

The results of the labors of these committees are then 
tabulated and arranged in convenient form in what is 
known as a ** basing book'* or a *^ basing sheet. ^' This 
issue shows all of the common points or junction points 
in the territory and either the specific rates to apply 
thereto or the names of the base points of the group 
rates that are to be applied. 

Grouping of Points 

Owing to the density of railroad mileage in this ter- 
ritory, the numerous intersections of the lines comprising 
the system have created a thousand and more of these 
junction points, many of which are closely situated to 
each other. Particularly in so far as long hauls are 
concerned, some of them fall within the same distance 
from a given point of origin. 




Diagram 3 



In Diagram 3 the distance from A to each of the junc- 
tions indicated (except G) is in excess of 425 miles and 



m 
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the application of the 450-inile scale is warranted. The 
committee would not, however, indicate a specific scale 
of rates to all of these junctions, but it would take B as 
the base point and show the 450-mile scale opposite it 
in the table of base rates. 



Fbom St. Louis, 
Mo., TO 


Miles 


Rates in 


Cents peb 100 


Pounds 




Classes 




1 2 


3 4 


5 


6 


B 
G 


450 
425 


61 52 
60 51 


41 30.5 
40 30 


21.5 
21 


17 
17 



In the body of the basing book the application of these 
rates to the other junctions would be provided for as 
follows : 

To Eate Basis 

B B 

C B 

D B 

E B 

F B 

G G 



For the purpose of further illustrating the rate-making 
method employed in this territory, we will assume that it 
is desired to construct a rate from Cincinnati, Ohio, to 
stations on the line of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
Railway. Accordingly, in Diagram 4, we have indicated 
the more important junction points upon this line and 
the distance that they are removed from Cincinnati via 
this route. In cases where this route is not the short 
line, the short line has been indicated together with the 
distance via such route. 

The first junction point north of Cincinnati shown in 
this figure is Hamilton, Ohio. Consequently, the repre- 
sentatives of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway 
and the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
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CM3j^ 



way, in preparingr their minimmn-Tate sheets, woiild hold 
this point on the Centra! Freight Association 25-mile 
scale and intermediate points, that is, those between 
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Cincinnati and Hamilton, would be accorded their 
respective distance rates not to exceed the rate to Hamil- 
ton, to observe the long-and-short-haul clause of the Act. 
For example, the representative distance from Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, to stations intermediate to Hamilton, Ohio, 
via the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Eailway, are as 
follows : 



MiuES Stations 

2.6 Brighton, Ohio 

3.4 Fairmount 

6.5 Cumminsville 

6.6 Winton Place 

7.6 Ivorydale 

8.5 Elmwood Place 

9.4 Carthage 

10.6 Hartwell 

11.2 Maplewood 



^IiLES Stations 

1 1.8 Wyoming 

12.8 Park Place 

13.6 Woodlawn 

15.0 Glendale 

17.1 Crestvue 

18.6 Muhlhauser 

19.2 Stockton 

22.8 Schencks 

24.0 Lindenwald 



The rates to these stations would be published on 
approximately the following figures : 



Fbom Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to 



Rates ix Cents peb 100 Pounds 
Classes 



6 



Brighton, O. . . . 

Fairmount 

Cumminsville, O. 
Winton Place . . 

Ivorydale 

Elmwood Place . 

Carthage 

Hartwell 

Maplewood 

Wyoming 

Park Place 

Woodlawn 

Glendale 

Crestvue 

Mulhauser 

Stockton 

Schencks 

Lindenwald 

Hamilton 



18.5 15.5 12.5 9.5 6.5 



r 



19.5 16.5 13 



10 



5.5 



20.5 17.5 13.5 10.5 7 



5.5 



22 



23 



18.5 14.5 11 



7.5 



19.5 15.5 11.5 8 



6.5 



It should be understood as concerns the scaling of 
rates to local stations that one company does not permit 
another company to employ the same practice in so far 
as its local stations are concerned. In other words, a 
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joint rate from some point near Cincinnati on one of 
its connections to Mulhauser, » f or example, would be 
made not by applying the Central Freight Association 
scale for the continuous distance but by applying the 
authorized con^mon-point basis ; that is, we will say the 
Aurora (Ind.) -Hamilton (Ohio) basis, which we will 
assume is on a 50-inile scale and upon which would be 
made the rates from any point on the connection between 
Cincinnati and Aurora to any point on the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton Railway between. Cincinnati and 
Hamilton regardless of how much less the distance might 
be. 

Again, particularly as concerns very short joint hauls, 
rates are made on full combinations, that is on local rates 
for the respective distances, owing to the fact that a 
mileage prorate of the junction point to junction-point 
rates does not yield a sufficient sum to cover the cost 
of handling. 

By such means, each road is able to keep its local terri- 
tory inviolate and to maintain a lower scale of rates, up 
to certain distances, than can competitors from the same 
points. 

There are many instances such as was illustrated in 
a preceding chapter where lines are forced to forego and 
waive traffic between given points. The map of the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Eailway indicates a number 
of points on the main line from Cincinnati to Toledo, 
and also several junction points on the Delphos division, 
from Dayton to Manndale, inclusive. Sidney and Ver- 
sailleS) for example, are on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railway, by way of which line the 
points are 18 miles apart, while by the Cincinnati, Ham- 
ilton & Dayton Eailway, by way of Dayton, the route is 
79 miles in length, while by way of Ottawa and East 
Manndale, it is even greater and consequently, the Cin- 
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cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway does not attempt to 
meet the short-line rates at these points. 

The next common point beyond Hamilton is Dayton, 
Ohio, and the route of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
Eailway makes the short-line distance of 59 miles. Con- 
sequently, the 60-mile scale is applied under the rule that 
where the exact distance is not shown, the scale for the 
next higher distance is used. The rate to Dayton so 
established, as in the case of Hamilton, makes a maximum 
which may not be exceeded to intermediate points, and 
which must be observed by all Cincinnati-Dayton lines 
that desire to participate in the traffic. 

As far as the main line of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton Eailway is concerned, the same procedure is fol- 
lowed up to, and including, Toledo, Ohio, with the excep- 
tion that at the more distant points, such as Tontogany, 
Deshler, Ottawa, and Lima, the actual mileage may be 
slightly inflated or increased. Thus, for example, while 
Tontogany would be entitled to a 190-mile scale under a 
strict application of the short-line mileage rule, the 
absence of direct-line competition from Cincinnati would 
enable the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway to 
hold this point upon the same basis as Toledo (210 
miles ).^ Then, again, while Deshler apparently should 
receive the benefit of the 170-mile scale, the distance 
could be inflated from 20 to 30 miles, resulting in the 
application of the 190-mile or 200-mile scale, as the 
officials or representatives of this line may elect, for the 
same reasons as those advanced in the case of Tontogany. 

This practice is absolutely essential, for if it were not 
and if, on the other hand, the actual distance were applied 
in each case and the lon^and-sbort-haul clause strictly 
observed, an endless process of tearing down tb^ rat# 
structure would be brought about, resulting in ft Ttxy 

'As there is no scale of rates for 201 miles, the distance shown on the 
map, rates for 210 miles would be applied. 
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low scale of rates, and many carriers would be compelled 
to forego traffic which in many cases, although yielding a 
low rate, contributes in no small measure to their 
revenues. 

To appreciate competitive conditions, it may be seen 
from Diagram 4 that the distance to Ironton,- Ohio, via 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway is 224 miles 
as contrasted with 134 miles via the Norfolk and Western 
Railway, which is the direct line. Consequently, the 
absence of direct-line competition, in so far as the Nor- 
folk and Western Railway is concerned, enables it to 
hold a rate on a somewhat higher basis than would 
ordinarily obtain (approximately the 180-mile scale). 
This permits the circuitous route (the Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton & Dayton Railway) to make its rate much higher than 
would be required were the Norfolk and Western Railway 
to observe the actual distance. 

At Xenia, Ohio, may be seen a situation that frequently 
arises. It will be observed from the route of the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway that the 
actual distance is 65 miles (indicated by the light line) 
as contrasted with 79 miles via the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Dayton Railway. On the route of the former line, 
however, Xenia is intermediate to Dayton. As Dayton 
is of infinitely more importance so far as traffic is con- 
cerned, the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railways shrinks or decreases the rate that would obtain 
under the actual distance at Xenia and observes the 60-- 
mile scale that the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
Railway publishes to Dayton. Consequently, as the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway is 
competing with the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Rail- 
way for Dayton business, the latter road retaliates by 
meeting the 60-mile scale via Dayton to Xenia. Similarly, 
the short line between Cincinnati and Washington Court 
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House or Chillioothe is the Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western Railway. At Washington Court House, it makes 
the rates on the 80-mile Central Freight Association scale, 
while at Chillicothe the rates are held on practically 
the actual distance or the 100-mile scale. In both 
instances 'the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway 
meets these figures. 



CHAPTER m 

RATES WITHIN CENTRAIi FREIGHT ASSCKHATION-ConHmied 

Equalization op Competition 

In Table 3 are shown only the regular scales where 
the mileage is indicated. There are tariffs, however, that 
have from two to three hundred modifications of this 
scale, either increasing or decreasing the ratiBS on one 
or more of the various classes. These scales are known 
as ** split scales,'* a better term, perhaps, being **c6m- 
promise scales," and are the result of an attempt to 
equalize the competition of localities, of carriers, or of 
commodities. The following example illustrates this : 

6i^<L6§^ — -^^^ 

Diagram 5 

Let A and B represent small localities at which brick 
kilns are located, these points being 25 miles apart. 
Assume, then, that the brick moves under the sixth-class 
rate and that the directions of the movement are east- 
bound and westbound according to Diagram 5. On west- 
bound traffic to C, which is 20 miles from the kiln located 
at B, B would have an advantage of 2.1 cents per 100 
pounds over A, while on eastbound traffic to D the 
reverse would be the case. Further assuming that the 
industry at B iis served by two lines, thus opening up 
to it a much larger territory than is given to A, and 
presuming that the territory east of A is well supplied 

39 
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with brick, the field of the manufacturer operating at 
A must be confined to the west, where he must compete 
with the manufacturer at B. To do so on an equitable 
basis, it follows that he cannot concede his rival an 
advantage of 2.1 cents per 100 pounds, or 42 cents per 
ton. Accordingly, he seeks out the traflBc manager of 
the road upon which he may be located and presents 
the facts to him. 

Aside from the brick kiln at A, there is little or no 
traffic involved. As it is to the interest of the traffic 
manager to foster and develop to the fullest extent the 
industries on the lines that he represents, a compromise 
scale may be decided upon by a reduction of the sixth- 
class rate to the same figure as that applied from B, 
maintaining the other classes on the normal basis. This 
policy, while enabling the brick manufacturers to compete 
on equal terms, does not disturb the rates on ordinary 
merchandise traffic, because the rates for the higher 
classes are not depressed but are maintained upon the 
required mileage basis. For example : 

Classes 1 2 3 4 5 6 

B to C (20 mi.) 22 18.5 14.5 11 7.5 6 

A to C (45 mi. ) 27.5 23.5 18.5 14 9.5 7.5 

What is true in this case is true in the case of any other 
commodity, locality, or carrier. Consequently, the prac- 
tice has resulted in the depression of various class rates. 
This accounts for the modifications of the regular Central 
Freight Association scale which may be encountered from 
time to time. It may be the second-class rate in one case, 
the third-class rate in another, or the sixth-class rate, as 
in the illustration. The general practice, however, is to 
establish specific commodity rates and not disturb the 
class-rate adjustment. 

To branch-line points especially, rates are generally 
made on an arbitrary basis, that is, by the addition of 
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certain figures to a rate to a base point. For instance, 
the rates to French Lick Springs, Ind., from all points in 
Central Freight Association Territory, are made certain 
arbitraries over the rates that may be established under 
the Central Freight Association scale from the same 
point of origin to Orleans, Ind., and this procedure also 
adds to the number of scales required. 

Again, in so far as the interstate movement between 
Indiana and Illinois, or between Indiana and Michigan, 
or Ohio and Michigan is concerned, the scales established 
by the commissions of those states, being materially 
higher than the Central Freight Association scale so far 
as short distances are concerned, disrupt the application 
of the Central Freight Association scale and occasion the 
establishment of many of the split scales, that is, scales 
that are different from those that would apply for the 
same distance if the normal Central Freight Association 
rates were used. To illustrate this. Diagram 6 has been 
prepared. 
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Stations A to F, inclusive, are assumed to be in Illinois, 
while the remaining stations are in Indiana. The stations 
in each instance are 10 miles apart. Now, assuming the 
movement to be eastbound, the rates to and including F 
would be made in conformity with the Illinois distance 
scale, resulting in a first-class rate from A to F of 23.3 
cents per 100 pounds. The rate to G, the movement being 
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interstate, would be made subject to the regular Central 
Freight Association scale. The rate for the 60-mile 
distance, as encountered in this illustration, would be 
30 cents, which is considerably more than the rate for 
the shorter intrastate movement under the Illinois adjust- 
ment. Indeed, a rate approximately as high as the intra- 
state rate would not be attained until J is reached, the 
rate thereto for a distance of 90 miles on the Central 
Freight Association scale being 33.5 cents. 

As a result, the carriers **hold up" the rates to stations 
G to I on an inflated distance in order to protect their 
intrastate rates. Particularly will this be found true of 
carriers operating to or from Illinois through such junc- 
tions as Vincennes, Terre Haute, and Indianapolis, Ind., 
and Danville, 111. 

The practice of the carriers in this regard nullifies, to 
a considerable extent, the effect of the high Illinois scale 
and enables jobbing centers located within the state to 
compete on more even terms for the trade of points within 
the state with jobbing centers located outside thereof. 
From the foregoing, it will readily be seen that the Illi- 
nois jobber would be greatly handicapped by the low 
Central Freight Association rates on interstate business. 

Class Divisions of the Centbal. Freight Assocution 

Scale 

Prior to the adoption of the Official Classification in 
1887, the scale of rates, in so far as the class divisions 
were concerned, varied considerably from time to time, 
owing to the multitude of individual classifications that 
were employed by the carriers. The rates from Chicago 
to New York ranged from four classes in 1871 to twelve 
classes in 1885, the present scale of six classes being 
adopted on April 1, 1887, when Official Classification 
No. 1 made its appearance. 
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Six was a very limited number of classes to which to 
assign the many and varied articles of commerce. Con- 
sequently, it was not long before additional classes were 
made necessary. 

As the tariffs naming class rates had all been reissued 
to conform to the scale adopted by the Official Classifi- 
cation Committee, to increase the number of t\e class 
divisions specifically would have resulted in the reissu- 
ance of all of the tariffs that had been issued under the 
six-class scale division, entailing a large amount of labor 
and involving a great expense. Consequently, the plan 
was adopted of making the new classes certain percent- 
ages less than the existing classes and incorporating in 
the classification a table indicating the standard class 
and the class that would be made under the application 
of the percentage adjustment. 

The first classes of this character were designated as 
** Rules 25 and 26'* of the Official Classification, they being 
shown as ** Rules '* in the classification; the former pro- 
viding for an application of a rating 15 per cent less 
than the second-class rate and the latter providing for 
a rating 20 per cent less than the third-class rate, observ- 
ing third-class and fourth-class rates as minimum rates 
for the respective classes.^ 

The most recent addition to these classes, so far as the 
classification is concerned, is the Rule-28 rating, which is 
set forth in Table 4. This rating, however, is not made 
on a fixed percentage, as is the case with Rules 25 and 26, 
but is contingent upon 35 per cent of the difference 
between the third-class and fourth-class ratings. If, for 
example, the third-class rate were 30 cents and the 
fourth-class rate were 25 cents, the difference would be 
5 cents per 100 pounds. In such a case 1.8 cents would 
be added to the fourth-class rate, making the Rule-28 
rating 26.8. 



Explained' in the treatise on Freight Classification. 
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TABLE OF RATES TO BE USED IN CONNECTIOH WITH RULE 28. 
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11 
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II 
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26!s 

27:0 
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27,2 
27,3 
27,4 
27,5 
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28,4 
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28!7 
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1( 

10 
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■This table was taken from Official Classification No. 43, 

In more recent years, owing to tiie ever-changing 
demands of our internal commerce and the intensity of 
industrial and regional competition, there have been 
numerous other class divisions established. Indeed, at 
the present time the Central Freight Association is bend- 
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ing its efforts towards the elimination of specific com- 
modity rates and towards the publication of rates based 
on certain percentages of existing class rates, in o-rder 
to acconamodate the movement of such commodities as 
may warrant this treatment. 

This practice has been indulged in to such an extent 
that the Central Freight Association scale has grown 
from six classes to twenty-nine classes. This number 
includes the multiple classes, or those made certain mul- 
tiples of the first-class rate, and the percentage classes, 
which are usually predicated on the lower divisions. 

The construction of rates under this plan is peculiar to 
Central Freight Association Territory and is probably 
accounted for by the fact that the bulk of the tonnage 
moving in this territory is low-grade freight, and crude 
or raw materials. It differs materially from that moving 
in Trunk Line and New England Freight Association 
territories, as the bulk of the traffic in these territories 
is the manufactured or finished article, which does not 
require extraordinary treatment to develop and stimulate 
its movement. Again, the amount of eastbound tonnage 
greatly exceeds the westbound movement. As the volume 
of the traffic and the nature of the commodity are prime 
factors in rate-making, it is perhaps only natural that 
the adjustment of rates in this territory is more highly 
developed than that obtaining to the eastward. 

TABLE 5 

Classification op Commodities Based on Percentages of 

Regular Class Rates 



COMMODITY 



BATE 



Acid, muriatic and sulphuric 

Arsenic, crude, and arsenic, white, min. wt. 50,000 

lbs 

Ash, volcanic, C. L., min. wt. 40,000 lbs 

Barytes, C. L., min. wt. 40,000 lbs 

Cake, nitre, C. L., min. wt. 40,000 lbs 

Clays and silicates, min. wt. 40,000 lbs 



90 % of fifth clasA 

83.33% of sixth class 

80 % of sixth class 

90 % of sixth class 

85 % of sixth class 

80 % of sixth class 
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been corrected, it is not unlikely that more attention will 
be paid to the unification of state legislation and state- 
prescribed rates, rules, and regulations governing the 
transportation of intrastate traffic. If this is accom- 
plished before the recheck of the territory is consum- 
mated, it is not unreasonable to anticipate that a scale of 
transportation charges will be established upon a much 
more scientific and equitable basis than obtains at the 
present time. The dictates of reason, however, indicate 
that the entire rate structure cannot be readjusted in so 
short a period without creating some disadvantages or 
eliminating some advantages which are or are not at this 
time possessed by individual localities. 



Commodity Rates 

In addition to the Central Freight Association scale 
of class rates, certain commodity rates have been estab- 
lished on a scale basis. These rates are to be used only 
in the absence of specific rates and as the basis of pub- 
lishing tariffs between specific points, and where applied 
to joint hauls, it is necessary to secure the concurrence 
of the participating lines before rates may be estab- 
lished. 

The following table indicates rates on a number of 
the commodities which are so treated: 

TABLE 5A 

Central Freight Association Scaled Commodity Rates in 

Cents per 100 Pounds 



Commodities 



DiSTAirCES 



5 miles pr less 

10 miles and over 5 



,2 

d 

g 
Q 



2« 
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o 
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15 

20 
25 
30 
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« 
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« 



n 



10. 
15. 
20. 
25. 
30. 



3 

4 

4 

4.5 

4.5 

5.5 

5.5 



4.5 

5.5 

6.5 

7 

7.5 

7.5 

8 



2.5 

3.5 

3.5 

4 

4 

4.5 

4.5 



4.5 

4.5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6.5 



4.5 

4.5 

5.5 

5.5 

6 

6 

6 



3.5 

4 

4 

4.5 

4.5 

5.5 

5.5 



5 

5 

5.5 

5.5 

6.5 

6.5 

7 



5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

6.5 

7 

7.5 

8 
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TABLE 5A— Continued 

Central Freight Association Scaled Commodity Rates in 

Cents per 100 Pounds 



Distances 


Commodities 


Q 


Grain & Grain 
Products' 


M 


a 
3 


to 

3 


1 




40 


« ^ 
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5.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

10 

10 

10 
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8 

9 

9 
10 
10 
10.5 
10.5 
10.5 
11.5 
11.5 
11.5 
11.5 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12.5 
12.5 
12.5 
12.5 
12.5 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14.5 
14.5 
14.5 
15 
15 
15 
15 


4.5 6.5 6 
5.5 7 6.5 
5.5 7 6.5 
5.5 7 7 
5.5 7.5 7 
5.5 7.5 7 
5.5 7.5 8 
5.5 8 8 
5.5 8 8 
5.5 8 8.5 
5.5 8.5 8.5 
5.5 8.5 8.5 
5.5 8.5 8.5 
6 8.5 9 
6 9.5 9 
6 9.5 9 
6 9.5 9 
6 9.5 9 
6 10 10 
6 10 10 
6.5 10 10 
6.5 10 10 
6.5 10.5 10 
6.5 10.5 10.5 
6.5 10.5 10.5 
6.5 10.5 10.5 
6.5 10.5 10.5 
6.5 11 10.5 
6.5 11 11 
6.5 11 11 
7.5 11 11 
7.5 11 11 
7.5 11.5 11 
7.5 11.5 12* 
7.5 11.5 12 
7.5 12.5 12 
9 13.5 12 
9 13.5 12 
9 13.5 13 
9 13.5 13 


5.5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

9 

9 

9 

9 


7 9 


45 


" 40 


7.5 9 


50 


" " 45 


7.5 10 


55 


" 50 


7.5 10 


60 


" 55 


8 10 


65 


" 60 


8 10.5 


70 


" 65 


8 10.5 


75 


" 70 


8.5 10.5 


80 


" 75 


8.5 11.5 


85 


" 80 


8.5 11.5 


90 


" 85 


9 12 


95 


" 90 


9 12 


100 


" 95 


9 12 


105 


" 100 


9 12 


110 


" 105 


10 12 


115 


" 110 


10 12 


120 


" 115 


10 12 


125 


" 120 


10 12.5 


130 


" 125 


10.5 12.5 


135 


" 130 


10.5 12.5 


140 


" 135 


10.5 12.5 


145 


" 140 


10.5 12.5 


150 


" 145 


11 12.6 


155 


" 150 


11 14 


160 


" 155 


11 14 


165 


" 160 


11 14 


170 


" 165 


11 14 


175 


" 170 


11.5 14 


180 


" 175 


11.5 14 


185 


" 180 


11.5 14.5 


190 


" 185 


11.5 14.5 


195 


" 190 


11.5 14.5 


200 


" 195 


12 14.5 


205 


" 200 


12 15 


210 


" 205 


12 15 


215 


" 210 


13 15 


220 


" 215 


14 15 


250 


" 220 


14 15.5 


270 


" 250 


14 17 


275 


" 270 


14 17 



^Applicable on porous drain tile in carloads of 30,000 pounds mini- 
mum weight, but not applicable on shipments of vitrified pipe or tile. 

^ Minimum weig^ht as per the Official Classification. 

'Applicable between points in the southern peninsula of Michigan. 
Minimum carload weight is 40,000 pounds. 

* Applicable on butts, handle bolts, heading bolts, logs, stave bolts. 
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in carloads of 40,000 pounds minimum weigrht, also applicable on saw- 
dust and shavingrs in carloads of 35,000 pounds minimum weigrht. 

* Applicable on carloads of grravel and sand (building: and flllingr). 
Minimum carload weight is 60,000 pounds except where the marked 
capacity of the car is less, in which event the 'marked capacity of the 
car will be the minimum weigrht. 

* Applicable on stone, namely, crushed, rou?h, (not dimension) rubble, 
riprap, and quarry scrap. Minimum carload weig^ht is 40,000 pounds 
except where the marked capacity of the car is less, in which event the 
marked capacity of the car will be the minimum weig^ht. 

* Applicable on straw (for use of manufactures only), in carloads of 
20,000 pounds minimum weight and in cars 36 feet or less in lengrth. 
Rule 27 of Official Classification is to apply to cars of grreater dimensions. 

In the event that there is a local (5ommittee at the 
junction point from which it is desired to establish rates 
under the foregoing scale, the establishment of rates 
should be taken up with the chairman of the local com- 
mittee in order to enable other roads to establish the 
same rates to the same points or to other points on their 
own line similarly situated. 

It will be noted from the foregoing table that the rates 
on some commodities are not shown above certain dis- 
tances and, as a rule, it may be stated that these com- 
modities do not move to any extent above such distances. 
The commodities being commonly produced throughout 
the territory and of a very low value, prevent their mov- 
ing long distances, and also the consuming points pur- 
chase them in the nearest available market which rarely 
is over 100 miles distant. 

The low rate on logs may be accounted for by reason 
of the fact that the carriers have in mind when these 
logs are dressed and milled, namely, that the products 
will be shipped from the mill at lumber rates that are 
somewhat higher and which will move much further 
distances. 



CHAPTER IV 

THX GHIGAGO AND OHIO RIVER RATB AllJUSTMSNT 

In connection with the study of rates in Central Freight 
Association Territory, the rates between Chicago and the 
Ohio River Crossings are here considered, as they repre- 
sent a modification of the Central Freight Association 
scale. These rates illustrate the fact that distance is not 
at all times a controlling influence in fixing the bases of 
rates in Central Freight Association Territory but that 
competitive conditions oftentimes intervene and compel 
a disregard of distance. This is true of the rates applied 
upon local traflfic to or from the Ohio River Crossings 
and those applied upon traffic destined to or coming 
from points beyond these crossings. 

A reason for the departure from the Central Freight 
Association scale of rates will be found in the following 
example: Cairo, 111., is in Illinois Freight Committee 
Territory, and neither Milwaukee, Wis., nor Chicago, 111., 
are in Central Freight Association Territory on traffic 
destined to the south or southeast through Cairo, 111. 
In order to keep all gateways from Cincinnati, Ohio, to 
Cairo, 111., on a parity, the officials of the Illinois lines 
and the Chicago and Ohio River lines (to Cincinnati and 
Louisville) who are also members of the Central Freight 
Association convene as the Chicago and Ohio River 
Freight Committee and legislate independently of the 
tientral Freight Association or the Illinois Freight Com- 
mittee. 

51 
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The so-called Ohio Biver Crossings,^ proper, are 
points located on the river at which there are bridges 
that permit the physical connection and interchange of 
traffic between northern and southern lines. There are, 
however, points where there is no bridge, and traffic is 
interchanged by means of ferries or car-floats (Brookport 
and Metropolis, 111., and Paducah, Ky.) and crossings 
that simply mark the connection of the rail lines with 
the boat lines operating upon the river (Rockport and 
Madison, Ind., Shawneetown, HI., etc.). 

A distinction is made in the river crossings as to their 
location, that is, whether they are north-bank crossings 
or south-bank crossings. According to the direction of 
the traffic, the rates to the crossings on the opposite side 
of the river are sometimes made certain arbitraries 
(which amounts represent the bridge toUs) higher than 
the rates to the nearer crossings. Through the Ohio 
Biver Crossings (or Gateways, as they are sometimes 
called) an immense volume of traffic is interchanged 
annually between carriers operating in the respective 
territories lying north and south of the river. 

Primarily, the South is an agricultural and mineral 
region and, until recent years, manufacturing was not 
engaged in to an appreciable extent. The great bulk of 
traffic originating in the southern states consists of cot- 
ton, fruits, vegetables, iron ore, phosphate, mica, naval 
stores, sugar, molasses, rice, and forest products. These 
natural products are exchanged for the manufactured 
products of the North. In so far as this country is con- 
cerned, the northern states have always been the most 
convenient market for the distribution of the products of 
the South. 

To supply the South with their needs in the line of 
textiles, machinery, vehioles, etc, all the mianufaoturing 



* See Traffic Glossary. 
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and producing centers of the North are pitted one against 
the other for this trade. As transportation costs fre- 
quently fix the purchase point, it is not surprising that 
the western lines have placed the adjustment of rates to 
the markets of the South under the supervision of a 
special committee known as the Chicago and Ohio River 
Committee. The functions of this committee are to 
supervise the publication of such rates as are agreed 
upon by the member lines and to entertain propositions 
from members, shippers, or consignees relative to the 
adjustment of rates, etc., necessary to enable them to 
compete on equitable terms with those more advantage- 
ously located. 

As fully explained in the treatise devoted to rate con- 
struction in Southern Territory,^ the eastern section of 
Official Classification Territory, usually described as 
''Seaboard Territory,** embracing that area lying east 
of an imaginary line drawn from Buffalo, N. Y., through 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to Wheeling, W. Va., and thence to 
Charleston, W. Va., has a very low scale of rates to points 
in Southern Territory on account of the numerous avail- 
able waterways and the many navigation companies that 
are engaged in the traffic* Consequently, if the western 
lines, together with their connections, did not do 
something to relieve this situation, it is likely that the 
western manufacturer would be unable to compete with 
competitors situated in the East. Likewise, the western 
carriers would suffer through diminished tonnage. 

This is readily seen by assuming that two manufac- 
turers are engaged in the same line of business, one 
located at some point adjacent to the seaboard, with avail- 
able water transportation, and the other manufacturer 
located in the interior, relying solely on the rail lines. If 
the water lines afford the former a freight rate some 20 



*See Freight Rates. Southern Territory. 
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Equalization of Distances 

The following indicates the disparity in the distance 
via several routes from Chicago to Cincinnati, Ohio : 

NAMK OF BOAD MHiEAGE 

Pittsburgh, Cineinnati, Chicago & St. Louis By . . 299 

Chesapeake & Ohio By. of Indiana 286 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis By. . . 303 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville By. and Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton By. (via. Indian- 
apolis, Ind.) 310 

New York Central B. B. and Cincinnati, Hamilton 

& Dayton By. (via Toledo, Ohio) 445 

Baltimore & Ohio System (via Chicago Junction 
and Newark, Ohio) 503 

The circuitous routes (those involving the longer haul) 
usually take no action in the making of rates, this matter 
resting with the direct lines. Hence, if they decide to 
engage in the traffic, they must meet the competition and 
apply the same rates as the direct lines. In accordance 
with this principle, the rates from Chicago to Cincinnati 
• via the Baltimore & Ohio System and via the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway are the same, 
although the former route is two hundred and more miles 
longer than the latter. There is a limit, of course, where 
this procedure would not be advantageous to the carriers, 
in that a route involving a haul over several lines might 
be so long as to be non-workable. 

In the illustration just cited, all the money received 
accrues to one system. A haul of this kind, however, over 
two lines, one of which, say, is 400 miles in length and the 
other 103 miles, would result in a division of earnings of 
approximately 80 per cent for the longer line and 20 
per cent for the short line, which revenue, particuarly 
so far as the shorter line is concerned, would hardly 
cover actual transportation expense. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the short-line demands arbitrary divisions, which 
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are much in excess of what would accrue to them under 
a * * mileage prorate. ^ ' 

Likewise, as the feature of time has come to. be an 
important factor in the selection of routes, the longer 
lines necessarily enjoy but a comparatively small por- 
tion of the traffic. Their existence, however, is greatly 
appreciated at times by the shipping public, particularly 
when, through an accumulation of traffic, the direct lines 
are compelled to place embargoes with respect to the 
traffic, that is, decline to accept any for shipment until 
the accumulation on hand has been disposed of. 

Local Class Rates 

In the establishment of local rates, the Ohio River 
Crossings are grouped into two divisions — the upper and 
the lower Ohio River Crossings. The Indiana-Illinois 
state line marks the division. 

In arriving at the rates from Chicago to the upper 
Ohio River Crossings (Evansville, Ind., to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, inclusive) it becomes necessary to determine the 
short-line distance to each of the crossings involved, 
which, as may be seen from Diagram 7, is 287 miles from 
Chicago to Evansville, Ind. ; 295 miles to Louisville, Ky. ; 
and 286 miles to Cincinnati, Ohio. 

As the rule for the application of the Central Freight 
Association scale states that when the rate for the exact 
distance is not shown, that for the next greater distance 
is to be used, and as the distances in each case exceed 
275 miles, the scale for 300 miles (the next higher) 
would be applied. 

Consequently, the higher classes will be found to be on 
the 300-mile Central Freight Association scale.^ 

The current rates in effect on local traffic to the upper 
Ohio River Crossings are reproduoed, as a matter of 
convenience, in Table 6. 



* See Table 3. 
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TABLE 6 
Local Class Rates to the Upper Ohio Riveb Crossings 



FROM 



TO 



Ratis* ny Cktts peb 100 Pouitps 

Classes 

2 3 4 5 6 R25 R26 R28 



Indianapolis, Ind. . . 
Cincinnati, Ohio.. 
EvansYille, Ind... 
Jeffersonville, Ind 
New Albany, Ind.. 

Louisville, Ky 

Owensboro, Ky 



Chicago, 111. 



Milwaukee, 
Wis, 



45 38.5 30 22.5 16 12.5 32.5 24 25 
51 43.5 34 25.5 18 14.5 37 27 28.5 



52 44 35 26 18 14.5 37.5 28 

53 45 86 27 19 15.5 38.5 29 
58.5 50 39 30.5 21 17.5 42.5 31 



29 

30 
33.5 



Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio*.. 
EvansYille, Ind...^ 
Jeffersonville, Ind 
New Albany, Ind. 
Louisville, Ky. ... 
Owensboro, Ky.... 



51 43.5 34 25.5 18 14.5 37 27 28.5 

57 48.5 38 28.5 20 16.5 41 81 32 

58 49 39 29 20 16.5 41.5 81 32.5 

59 50 40 80 21 17.5 42.5 32 33J 
64.5 55 43 33.5 23 19.5 47 34.5 37 



* Governed by the Official Classification. 

*The rates shown from Milwaukee, Wis., to Cincinnati, Ohio, also 
apply via lake-and-rail routes in connection with the Grand Trunk 
Railway System, Fere Marquette Railroad, and Pere Marquette Line 
Steamers. On traffic consigrned througrh to destination from points 
beyond Milwaukee, the same rates as apply from Chicaero apply from 
Milwaukee via the lake-and-rail routes. 



From Tkble 6 it will be observed that, so far as the 
destinations from Chicago are concerned, the north-bank 
points are grouped as shown above where rates are 
named to the Ohio Biver Crossings. The rates to Louis- 
ville, Ky., a south-bank point, are made generally 1 cent 
per 100 pounds higher than the rates to the north-bank 
crossings, Jeffersonville or New Albany, Ind., this dif- 
ference being the amount of the bridge toll assessed on 
all traffic crossing the river at this point. 

The establishment of rates to Owensboro, Ky., tmder 
this adjustment is occasioned by the fact that the Louis- 
yille, Henderson & St. Louis Railway, a south-bank line 
operating between Evansville and Louisville, with its 
northern connections, is in competition by way of Louis- 
ville for traffic to Evansville, and by way of Evansville 
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for traffic to and from Louisville. Owensboro is but a 
short distance from Bockport, Ind., a terminus of the 
Sonthem Bailway on the north bank. Owing to the exist- 
ence of active water competition, the rates to Owensboro 
are lower than they would naturally be were it not for 
these conditions. Consequently, the rates are at this 
time adjusted on the following scale of differentials over 
the rates established to Evansville, Ind. : 

Classes 1 2 3 4 6 6 

Differentials 7% 6V3 5 5 3 3 

As will be seen from Table 6, the Chicago and Ohio 
River Committee also publishes rates to Indianapolis, 
Ind. The reason for this is that the tariff-issuing 
agencies of the southern lines frequently establish 
through rates from the so-called Indianapolis group of 
stations to destinations in Southern Territory and by 
the establishment of rates to Indianapolis by the Chi- 
cago and Ohio River Committee rates may be constructed 
on a combination basis. Similarly, the application of 
the rates to the Ohio River Crossings is drawn back in 
some cases so far as to fix, in a great measure, the scale 
of rates applied to Indianapolis. 

As to points of origin, it will be observed that rates 
are established from Milwaukee and points taking the 
same rates by adding specified differentials over the 
Chicago rates. These differentials are not based on dis- 
tance. Under the original adjustment, which was in effect 
prior to the advance in rates in Official Classification Ter- 
ritory, the rates from Milwaukee were made the following 
differentials over the Chicago rates : 

Classes 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Differentials 6 5 4 3 2 2 

The Chicago rates which were in effect at that time 
were as follows : 
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R&tefi 



1 


9 


3 


4 


6 


6 


42 


34 


25 


17 


16 


12 



The current scales, however, show that the extent of 
these differentials has been increased under the advanced 
rates, inasmuch as the differentials in effect at this time 
are as follows : 



Classes 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Differentials 


6.3 


5.2 


4.2 


3.2 


2.1 


2.1 



These figures or differentials are very much less than 
the local rates that apply between Chicago and Milwaukee 
and are designed to equalize the competition of these 
respective markets in so far as this traffic is concerned. 

Local Commodity Eates 

The tariff publications of this committee are quite com- 
plete and, in addition to the class rates applying to the 
Ohio River Crossings, contain all the commodity rates 
authorized by the member lines of this association, thus 
eliminating tiie necessity of referring to other issues for 
this information. 

A representative line of commodity rates, indicating 
the form in which they are published, appears in Table 7. 

Table 7 indicates the method of establishing commodity 
rates under percentages of existing class rates, as men- 
tioned in an earlier chapter. 

The rates shown therein on muriatic acid, for example, 
are based on 90 per cent of the fifth-class rates shown 
in Table 6; the rates on sulphate of alumina are based 
on 90 per cent of the sixth-class rates ; on crude arsenic, 
83.33 per cent of the sixth-class rates ; on asphaltum and 
asphaltum substitutes, 90 per cent of the sixth-class rates. 

It will be observed that the relative differences are 
maintained in the commodity adjustments; that is, the 
rates are the same proportion higher as the class rates 
from or to the same points. 
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TABLE 7 
Local Commoditt Rates to Upper Ohio Riteb Crossings 



11 
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LowEB Cbossikqs 

As Chicago and Chicago rate points in Illinois and the 
lower Ohio River Crossings (Cairo, Gale, Metropolis, 
and Brookport, IlL) are in the same state and as the 
rates are subject to the rules and regulations announced 
by the Public Utilities Commission of Illinois, the same 
procedure as previously indicated cannot be followed with 
respect to the rates applicable upon local traflSc from or 
to these crossings. These rates are made iu conformity 
with the distance scale announced by the state commis- 
sion and are governed by the Illinois Classification. 
The rates currently in effect are as follows : 

Classes 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

To Cairo, 111 46.6 38.4 30.5 23.9 19.1 18.3 16.9 14.7 11.9 10.7 

To Metropolis, 111.47.4 39.1 31.3 24.4 19.5 18.8 17.3 15 12.2 11 

In some instances, owing to the difference in classi- 
fication rating, the rates from Chicago to Cairo, for 
example, might be much higher than the rates applicable 
upon the same consignment to one of the upper Ohio 
River Crossings. 

So far as Illinois traffic is concerned, the rates are not 
blanketed to cover large areas of territory, as is the 
case in the rates to the upper Ohio Biver Crossings, but 
the respective lines scale their rates according to the 
actual distance from the point of origin to the point of 
destination. 

Similarly, the commodity-rate adjustment is curtailed 
to a great degree, the list of commodity rates established 
by the Illinois lines to the lower crossings being by no 
means as voluminous as that established to the upper 
crossings. 



CHAPTER V 
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Gbouping op Points op Oeigin 

The association having determined the measure or 
scale of rates to be applied from Chicago to the various 
crossings, it remains for the member lines of the asso- 
ciation to indicate to what extent the application of these 
rates shall be extended, that is, from and to what addi- 
tional points the rates are to be applied. 

In Table 8 have been grouped the initial Chicago and 
Milwaukee lines, together with the groups of stations 
from which the Chicago and Milwaukee rates have been 
authorized to apply. 

TABLE 8 
Points of Origin 

Chicago Rates 



If AMB OF SAILBOAD 

Baltimore &, Ohio R. R. 
Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal 

R. B. 
Belt. Ky. of Chicago 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. of Indiana 
Chicago &, Alton R. R. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois B. B. 
Chicago k Erie B. B. 
Chicago k Olinois Western B. B. 

Chicago k North Western By. 



Chicago^ IndianapdUa k Lonisville 
By. 

ChieagOy Milwaukee k Oary By. 
Chicago^ Milwaukee k St. Paul By. 



Chicago Biver k Indiana B. B. 
Chicago, Bock Island & Paeiiic By. 

Chieago, Terre Haute k Southeastern 
9y. 



STATIONS 

Chicago, 111., to Gary, Ind., inclusive 

Chicago, 111., to Grasselli, Ind., in- 
clusive 

Argo to West Chicago, III. 

Chicago, 111., to Griffith, Ind. 

Chicago to Argo, 111. 

Chicago, HI., to Wellington, HI. 

Chicago, 111., to Griffith, Ind. 

Gary, Hawthorne, MeCook, and Wil- 
low Springs, 111. 

Chicago to Proviso, 111.; Maplewood 
to Des Plaines, 111.; Deering to 
Rogers Park, 111.; Cragin, 111., to 
Greenwood St. (Chicago) 

Chicago, 111., to Hammond, Ind.; 
Michigan City to South Wanatah, 
Ind. 

Aurora to Delmar, 111. 

Chicago to Edgebrook, 111.; Buena 
Part: to Bogers Park, 111.; Deer- 
ing to Mannheim, 111. 

Chicago, IlL 

Chicago to Blue Island and Morgan 
Park, HI. 

Chicago to Delmar, 111. 
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TABLE 8— Continued 
Points op Origin 



NAME OF RAILROAD 

Glevelaudy Oincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Ry. 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern R7. 



Graham & Morton Transportation 

Co. 
Grand Trunk By. System 
Illinois Central B. B. 

Indiana Harbor Belt B. B. 
Lake Erie & Western B. B. 
Michigan Central B. B. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 

Marie By. 
New York Central B. B. 



New York, Chicago & St. Louis B. B. 
Pennsylvania Co. 

Pere Marquette By. 



Pittsburffh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 

Louis By. 
St. Joseph Steamship Co. 
Vandalia B. B. 

Wabash By. 



STATIONS 

Chicago to Blue Island, 111.; Seneca 

to Essex, HI.; Benton Harbor, 

Mich., to Goshen, Ind. 
Porter, Ind., to Barrington, 111.; 

Soutii Wilmington to Caton Farm, 

111. 
St. Joseph and Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Chicago, 111^ to Granger, Ind. 
Chicago to Harvey, lU.; CSieltenham 

to Blue Island, HI. 
All stations 

Michigan City to Tyner, Ind. 
Chicago, HI., to Niles, Mich.; Jolieti 

HI., to Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Chicago to Des Plaines, HI. 

Chicago, HI., to Goshen, Ind.; Chi- 
cago, 111., to Danville, IlL; South 
Bend, Ind., to Howe, 111. 

Chicago, 111., to Wheeler, Ind. 

Chicago, 111., to Wheeler, Ind.; Ber- 
nice, HI., to East Chicago, Ind. 

Chicago, HI., k> Benton Harbor, 
Mich.; Thomaston, Ind., to Bel- 
fast, Ind.; Scotdale to Buchanan, 
Mich. 

Chicago, 111., to Hartsdale, Ind. 

St. Joseph, Mich. 

South Bend, Nutwood, Lakeville, La 

Paz Junction, and Harris, Ind. 
Chicago, HI., to Lakeville, Ind.; 

Western Indiana Junction, Ind., to 

Manhattan, HI. 



Milwaukee Rates 



Chicago & North Western By. 



Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul By. 

Chicago, Bacine & Milwaukee Lines 

Steamers 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern By. 
Goodrich Transit Co. 
Grank Trunk By. System 

Hill Steamboat Line 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 

Marie By. 
Pere Marquette By. 



Evanston, III., to Bay View, Wis.; 
Milwaukee and White Fish Bay, 
Wis.; Blodgett, Techny, North- 
field, and Niles Center, 111. 

Bacine to Dover, Wis. 

Burlington to Templeton, Wis. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
Lake Zurich to Waukegan, HI. 
Milwaukee and Bacine, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis., via across-lake 

route 
Kenosha, Wis., and Waukegan, HL 
Feehanville, HI., to Milwaukee, Wis., 

inclusive 
Milwaukee, Wis., via across-lake 

route 
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In 80 far ad this procedure is conoemed, there is a 
lack of uniformity. This is evidenced by the fact that* 
the Chicago, Indiana & Southern Eailroad (now part of 
the New York Central Railroad) extends the Chi- 
cago adjustment as far south as Danville, 111., and from 
South Bend, Ind., on the east, to and including Howe, 
111. (which is near Streator), on the west. Likewise, the 
New York Central Railroad extends the application to 
and including Goshen, Ind., on the east. On the other 
hand, the Baltimore & Ohio System, which may be con- 
sidered a competitor of the former, extends the applica- 
tion to Gary, Ind., which is in the switching limit of 
Chicago. 

This does not mean, however, that the Baltimore & 
Ohio System does not extend the Chicago rates as far 
east as the New York Central Railroad, but that it has 
not placed the publication of the rates from all its sta- 
tions included in this group under the jurisdiction of 
this committee, preferring to arrange for the publication 
of rates from additional points itself. 

Gbouping of Points of Destination 

The same course is followed with respect to points of 
destination, the application of the Cincinnati rates being 
extended, so far as the terminal lines are concerned, to 
include stations at no small distance from Cincinnati or 
other Ohio River Crossings. The list of the groupings 
appears in Table 9. 

TABLE 9 
Points of Destination 

Cindnnati Rates 

NAllE 07 RAHiBOAD 8TATI0K8 

Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern R. R. Aurora> Ind., to Loveland, Ohio, in- 

olu8iy«; Butlerville to Cochrane, 
Ind., inoluaire 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Covington, Dayton, Newport, and 

Bellevue, Ky. 
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TABLE 9— Contmued 
PoiKTs OP Destination 



NAME OF BAILBOAD 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. of Indiana 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Ry. 
Cincinnati, Lebanon & Northern Ry. 
Cincinnati Northern R. R. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 

Louis Ry. 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 

Louis Ky. 



STATIONS 

Cincinnati, Brighton, Summit, 
Bridgetown, and Miami, Ohio 

Cincinnati to Schenck, Ohio, inclu' 
sive 

Cincinnati to Lebanon, Ohio, inclu- 
sive 

Cincinnati to Lockland and Cleves, 
Ohio, inclusive 

Cincinnati to Lockland, Ohio, and 
Aurora, Ind., inclusive 

Cincinnati to Oregonia, Ohio, inclu- 
sive 



Evansville Rates 



Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 

Louis Ry. 
Illinois Central R. R. 

Louisville k Nashville R. R. 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis Ry. 
Louisville, New Albany & Cory don 

R. R. 
Southern Ry. 



Mt. Vernon and Evansville, Ind., to 
but not including Vincennes, Ind. 

Evansville, Ind., to out not including 
Mt. Carmel, 111. 

Evansville to Hovey, Ind., inclusive ; 
Riverton to Lenore, Ind., inclusive 

Evansville and Mt. Vernon, Ind. 

Evansville, Ind. 

Nevin and Corydon, Ind. 

Evansville to Norton, Ind., inclu- 
sive; East Mt. Carmel to Park- 
wood, Ind., inclusive 



Indianapolis Rates 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ry. 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Ry. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Ry. 



Illinois Central R. R. 
Lake Erie & Western R. R. 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chic|kgo & SU 

Louis Ky. 
Vandalia R. R. 



Indianapolis to Roaehdale, Ind. 

Beech Grove, North Indianapolis, 
Sunnyside, West Side, and Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Indianapolis to Atlanta, Ind. 

Indianapolis, Ind* 



Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jeffersonyille Rates 

Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern R. R. Jeffersouville, Ind. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Jeffersouville, Ind. 

Louis Ry. 

Pittsburgh, Cinciimati, Chicago k St. Jeffersouville, Ind. 

Loxiis Ky. 

Southern By. Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Lonisville Rates 

Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern R. R. Louisville, Ky. 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Louisville, Ky. 
Ry. 
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TABLE 9— Continued 
Points op Destination 

NAME OF BAniBOAD STATIONS 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louisville, Ky. 

Louis Ry. 

Louisville, Henderson ft St Louis Ry. Louisville, Ky. 

Southern Ry. Louisville, Ky. 

New Albany Rates 

Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern R. R. New Albany to Lovett, Ind., inclu- 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville sive 

Ry. New Albany, Ind. 

Southern Ry. 

New Albany, Ind. 

Owensboro Rates 

Louisville & Nashville R. R. Henderson and Owensboro, Ky. 

Louisville, Henderson ft St. Louis Ry. Henderson, Maceo, Owensboro, and 

Stanley, Ky. 



The slight difference existing between the rates to the 
upper, and the lower Ohio River Crossings, while of no 
particular importance in connection with local traffic, 
would, in many cases where competitive traffic is con- 
cerned, be sufficient to control the gateway through which 
the traffic is forwarded. 

Diagram 7 indicates several of the through routes 
which might be employed in forwarding goods to Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. The fact that the rates from the south- 
bank points to Chattanooga are the same, whether the 
traffic moves through Cairo, HI*, Louisville, Ky., or Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, necessitates that the rates up to the 
crossings be the same in order that all routes may be 
placed on a parity in so far as transportation charges 
are concerned. The rates currently maintained from 
the several groups of origin to the Ohio Eiver Cross- 
ings are shown in Table 10. 
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TABLE 10 



Class Bates pbox Northern Points op Orioik to Ohio River 

Cbossinqs 





TO 


Rates in Cents feb 100 Founds 


FBOK 


Classes 




1 2 3 4 5 6 R25 R26 R28 


Chicago, 
111. 


Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio.. 
EvansviUe, Ind. . . 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 
New Albany, Ind. } 

Louisville, Ky 

Owensboro, Ky 


45 38.5 30 22.5 16 12.5 32.5 24 25 

51 43.5 34 25.5 18 14.5 37 27 28.5 

52 44 35 26 18 14.5 87.5 28 29 

53 45 36 27 19 15.5 38.5 29 30 
58.5 50 39 30.5 21 17.5 42.5 31 83.5 


Peoria, 

111. 


Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio... 
Evansville, Ind.... 
Jeffersonville, Ind. ) 
New Albany, Ind. j 

Louisville, Ky 

Owensboro, Ky.... 


47 40 31.5 23.5 16.5 13 34 25 26.5 
54 46 36 27 19 15 39 29 30 
51 43.5 34 25.5 18 14.5 37 27 28.5 

54 46 36 27 19 15 39 29 80 

55 47 37 28 20 16 40 30 31 
58.5 50 39 30.5 21 17.5 42.5 32 33.5 



Milwau- 
kee, 
Wis. 



Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio.. 
BvansviUe, Ind. . . 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 
New Albany, Ind. 
Louisville, Ky.... 
Owensboro, Ky..., 



51 43.5 34 
57 48.5 38 



25.5 18 14.5 37 27 28.5 
28.5 20 16.5 41 81 82 



58 49 39 29 20 16.5 41.5 31 32.5 

59 50 40 30 21 17.5 42.5 32 38.5 
64.5 55 43 33.5 23 19.5 47 34.5 87 



Daven- 
port, 
la. 



Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. . . 
Evansville, Ind.... 
Jeffersonville, Ind.) 
New Albany, Ind. J 

Louisville, Ky 

Owensboro, Ky. ... 



58.5 49.5 39.5 29.5 21 17.5 42 31.5 83 

63 53.5 42 31.5 22.5 18.5 45.5 33.5 35.5 

61 53 89.5 30.5 23 19.5 45 81.5 83.5 

61 53 39.5 30.5 23 19.5 45 31.5 33.5 

62 54 40.5 31.5 24 20.5 46 32.5 34.5 
68.5 59.5 44.5 35.5 26 22.5 50.5 36.5 38.5 



Indian- 
apolis, 
Ind. 



Cincinnati, Ohio... 

Evansville, Ind 

Jeffersonville, Ind. 
New Albany, Ind.. 

Louisville, Ky 

Owensboro, Ky 



33.5 
42.5 
35.5 
35.5 
36.5 
50 



30 
36 
80 
80 
31 
42.5 



24 

28.5 

24 

24 

25 

33.5 



18 

21.5 

18 

18 

19 

26.5 



12.5 

15 

12.5 

12.5 

13.5 

18 



10 
12 
10 
10 
11 
15 



25.5 
30.5 
25.5 
25.5 
26.5 
36 



19 
23 
19 
19 
20 
28.5 



20 
24 
20 
20 
21 
29 



^ Kates from all points except Indianapolis are groverned by the 
Southern Classification. Rates from Indianapolis, however, are eroverned 
by the Ofllcial Clasisflcation. 

*If the rates named from Chicagro groverned by the Southern Classi- 
fication make a lower charsre on shipments than the rates named from 
Indianapolis governed by the Official Classification, such lower charge 
applies from IndianapoUa. 

These rates apply only to the north-bank crossings. 
The rates to the south-bank crossings are made arbi- 
traries or bridge tolls higher than the north-bank rates, 
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the rates to Louisville, Ky., generally being 1 cent per 100 
pounds higher than the rates to Jeffersonville or New 
Albany, Ind., and the rates to Paducah, Ky., being 2 
cents per 100 pounds higher than the rates to Brookport, 
HI. In the case of Louisville, the figure- represents the 
bridge toll, as previously explained, and in the case of 
Paducali, the cost of ferry or transfer in the interchange 
of traffic between north-bank and south-bank lines. 

In the application of the rates under this adjustment, 
they are confined to the crossings proper and not applied 
to intermediate or interior points. 

As to originating points, however, additional groups 
are incorporated, as may be seen from Table 10, namely, 
the Davenport and Peoria groups. This greatly increases 
the area on the north and west from which these rates 
are applied. 

The volume of northbound classified traffic^ is much 
less than that in the opposite direction. This is reflected 
in the fact that the northbound rates are somewhat 
higher than the rates in the opposite direction. 

In conclusion, the foregoing indicates, to a great degree, 
the influence that competition of various kinds exerts 
upon the freight rate structures of this country. 

^Traffic moving on class rates. 



CHAPTER VI 
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Development 

Formerly, there were many distance tables used as a 
basis for rates by the carriers in Trunk Line Territory. 
More recently, however, most of these distance tables 
have been published as specific rates, although the spe- 
cific rates are, in most cases, identical with the old 
distance tables. There are a number of distance tariffs 
still applicable on the eastbound movement of coal within 
Trunk Line Territory. 

Specific rates differ from distance tables in that a rate 
is named specifically to apply from, say, New York City 
to Buffalo, N. Y., irrespective of the distance, whereas in 
the distance table, graduated rates are indicated, as shown 
in the Central Freight Association, Michigan, and Illinois 
scales, involving the determination of the distance before 
the rate can be known. 

The distance tables employed in this territory, contrary 
to those employed in Central Freight Association Terri- 
tory, are by no means uniform ; that is, one carrier^s scale 
for a 5-mile or a 10-mile distance may vary considerably 
from that employed by another line. 

A survey of this territory from the Atlas of Railway 
Traffic Maps will suffice to show that the rail carriers 
are exposed to a great degree to the influence of active 
and compelling water competition. The Hudson River 

70 
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and Atlantic Ocean are on the east, and the Erie Canal 
and Great Lakes are on the north. The coast line is 
pierced by the Susquehanna, Delaware and Potomac riv- 
ers, which penerate far into the interior of the territory 
and afford navigable stages of water during the greater 
part of the year. 

As an example, the rates between New York and 
Newbnrgh, Ponghkeepsie, Albany, and other landings on 
the Hudson Biver will be found to be quite low. This 
is accounted for by the fact that the rail lines are com- 
pelled to meet the active competition of the boat lines. 
Add to this the highly developed competition of the 
numerous electric interurban lines and the fact that the 
motor truck has expanded considerably the limit of indus- 
trial and commercial delivery service, and the reason 
for the lack of uniformity in the various distance scales 
adopted by the individual carriers may be* readily 
appreciated. 

Representative water rates from New York, which, 
however, are more or less subject to fluctuation, are repro- 
duced in Table 11 to give an idea of the low rates that 
obtain between the respective port cities in this territory. 

TABLE 11 

Class Rates Applicable Vu Water Lines^ prom New 

York City 





Rates' in Cents peb 100 Pounds 


Fbou New Yobk to 


Classes 




1 2 3 4 5 6 


XJtica, N. Y 


17 IS 14 12 11 10 


Syracuse, N. Y ) 

Rochester, N. Y J 

Buffalo, N. Y 


20 18 15 12 11 10 

21 19 15 12 11 10 


Cleveland, Ohio 

Detroit, Mich 


40 35 28 19 17 15 

41 37 29 20 17 16 



»Via New York and Western Canal Co., Inc. 
* Governed by the Official Classification, 
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As a rule, the boat lines dominate the rates to points 
they serve and the rail lines must determine what higher 
rates the rail service can command. 

As many of the more important points are near each 
other, it is not surprising to find express companies oper- 
ating horse-drawn or motor-propelled vehicles competing 
for the trade of these communities. Espe6ially is this 
true in the case of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston. 
The field of their activities is limited, of course, in that 
they cannot move the quantities of crude articles that 
can be transported by rail or vessel, but in connection 
with package freight, they may be viewed as aggressive 
competitors. Particularly where the higher-class (small- 
package) traffic is concerned, the railroads must take this 
competition into account in adjusting their schedules. 

Adjustment to Intbriob Points 

The present adjustment of rates to interior points bears 
a general relationship to the rates applying between Chi- 
cago and New York. The rates between New York rate 
points and Pittsburgh-Erie rate points are made 60 per 
cent of the rates currently in effect between New York 
and Chicago. For the six classes, they are on the follow- 
ing scale : 

Classes 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Rates 54 47.5 36 25 21.5 18 

Between Philadelphia rate points and Pittsburgh-Erie 
rate points, the rates for the six classes are arbitrarily 
made by the deduction of specified differentials from the 
rates applying from New York to the Pittsburgh-Erie 
group. The differentials are as follows : 

Classes I 2 3 4 5 6 

Diflferentials 6 6 2 2 2 2 

Likewise, between Baltimore rate points and Pittsburg- 
Erie rate points, the rates are made by deducting the fol- 
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lowing differentials from the rates applying between New 
York and the Pittsburgh-Erie group: 



Clasaes 1 

Differentials 8 



2 3 4 5 6 
8 3 3 3 3 



Table 12 sets forth the adjustment of rates applying 
to and from the so-called Western Termini from and to 
other seaports and interior base points in Trunk Line 
Territory. 

TABLE 12^ 



FOB Bates prom Eastern Points op Origin to or prom 

Western Termini 



Rates Apply 



Between 



Boston, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 
Brunswick, Me. 
Hartford, Conn* 



' New York, N.Y. 



Pittsburgh-Erie 
rate points 



Buffalo rate 
points 



Pittsburgh-Erie 
rate points 



Philadelphia, Pa. 



Baltimore, Md. 



Buffalo rate 
points 

^ttsburgh-Erie 
rate points 

Buffalo rate 
points 

Pittsburgh-Erie 
rate points 

Buffalo rate 
points 



In Cents per 100 Pounds 



Classes 


1 


2 3 4 5 


6 




5 


4 3 3 2i^ 


2 


5 


5 2i 2i 2i 


2 




ii 


41.0 34 23 19.5 


16 


s 


6 2 2 2 


2 



T 



8 3 3 3 3 



Remabks 



Over rates from 
Pittsburgh or 
Erie to New 
York 



Over rates from 
Buffalo, N. Y., 
to New York 



60 per cent of 
Chicago-New 
York, rates 



Erie-Philadelphia 
rates 

Under New York 
rates 

Philadelphia-Erie 
rates 



Under New York 
rates 

Philadelphia-Erie 
rates 



Eastbound 



Albany, N.Y. 



Pittsburgh rate 
points 



Pittsburgh-New 
York rates 



Erie rate points 



d2 per cent of 
Erie-New York 
rates 
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TABLE 12--Continaed 

Bases fob Bates from Eastern Points of Orioin to or from 

Western Termini 



I 



6 



Ratbs Apply 



Westbound 



Albany, N. Y. 



Pittsburgh-Erie 
rate points 



Eastbound 



Utica, N. Y. 



Pittsburgh rate 
points 



Erie rate points 



In Cents peb 100 Pounds 


Classes 


1 2 


3 4 5 


6 





8 



Class rates sanL^ 
as Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
rates; oonmu 
ity rates 80 ne- 
per cent of Nei^ 
York-Pitts- 
burgh rates 



92 per cent of 
Pittsburgh-Nei 
York rates 



80 per cent of 
Erie-New Yoi 
rates 



8 



Westbound 



Utica, N. Y. 



Pittsburgh-Erie 
rate points 



Class rates sancj 
as Philadel- 
phia-PittsburgTi 
rates; commocJ 
ity rates 80 per 
cent of New 
York-Pitts- 
burgh rates 



9 



Eastbound 



Syracuse, N. Y. 



Pittsburgh rate 
points 



Erie rate points 



84 per cent of 
Pittsburgh- 
New York rates 



76_per cent of 
Erie-New York 
rates 



10 



11 



Westbound 



V«*W*WiM«**MMHMMH««M««MaaH«tai 



Syracuse, N. Y. 



Pittsburgh-Erie 
rate points 



Eastbound 



Keehester, N. Y. 



Pittsburgh rate 
points 



Erie rate points 



ftmamtmmmim^mmtum^m^tt^i 



Glass rates same 
as Syracuse- 
Cleveland 
rates; oommod- 
ity rates 70 per 
cent of Kew 
York-Pitts* 
burgh rates 



72 per eont of 
nttsborffh- 
New York rates 



6^ per owtof 
Erie-New York 
rates 
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TABLE 12— Continued 





Bases fob Rates from Eastern Points of Obioin to or from 

Western Termini 


I 


Rates Apply 


In Cents peb 100 PouNDfi 




Classes 


Rkmabks 




12 3 4 6 6 






Westbound 






ST" 


. Rocherter, N. Y. |Fittsburgh-£rie 

rate points 




Same as rates 
from Syracuse 




Between 






3 


Virginia Cities 


Pittsburgh rate 
points 




Same rates as 
from Columbus, 
Ohio, to Balti- 
more 


Buffalo, 
Dunkirk, and 
interior New 
York state 
points 


20 17 18 9 8 6 


Ov^ Baltimore 
rates 





The bases for the oonstruction of rates delineated in 
items 1, 2, 3, 4, and 13 of Table 12 apply to both eastbound 
and westbonnd rates, whereas the bases shown in the 
remaining items apply only in the direction indicated. 

The first item shows that the rates between the Pitts- 
bnrgh-Erie group and the more important New England 
points are made by the addition of arbitraries to the rates 
which apply between the Pittsburgh-Erie group and New 
York. Similarly, the rates between these points and 
Buffalo are made by the addition of the figures indicated 
to the rates which apply between New York and Buffalo. 
For example, item 2 shows that the rates between Buffalo 
and New York are on a 48-cent scale. These rates are 
arbitrarily established on a somewhat lower basis than 
that which obtains between New York and the Pittsburgh- 
Erie group, being the Philadelphia-Erie rates. This 
depression in rates is ascribed to the competition between 
the rail lines and the water lines operating on the Erie 
Canal and Hudson River. The rates between Buffalo and 
Boston are made by adding the a^rbitraries indicated in 
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item 1 to the New York rates indicated in item 2, resulting 
in through rates as follows : 

Classes ;.l 2 3 4 5 6 

Rates 53 46.5 36.5 24.5 22 18 

Taking the next item in the table, the rates are made 
in a similar manner, namely, by deducting the figures 
indicated from the rates that are established between the 
Pittsburgh-Erie group and New York. The New York 
rates are made 60 per cent of the Chicago-New York rates, 
which are as follows : 

Classes 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Rates 90 79 60 42 36 80 

The following figures represent the rates between the 
Pittsburgh-Erie group and New York. 

Classes 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Rates 54 47.5 36 25 21.5 18 

By deducting the differentials previously set forth, the 
following rates are arrived at, which apply between the 
Pittsburgh-Erie group and Philadelphia: 

Classes 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Rates 48 41.5 34 23 19.5 16 

These rates are also applied between Buffalo and Phila- 
delphia. 

The Baltimore, Md., rates are similarly obtained, 
with the exception that the differentials on the first-class 
and second-class rates are increased 2 cents and on the 
lower classes 1 cent per 100 pounds, resulting in a corre- 
sponding difference in the net rates. 

From Buffalo, N. Y,, to Albany, Utioa, Syracuse, and 
Bochester, N. Y., no specific adjustment is established* M 
the New York Central Railroad is the short line to tbes' 
points they are subject to the dictates of that line as t 
what rates will be established. As a rule, they are mac 
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on the mileage scale adopted for. the particular division 
of that railroad. 

The traffic from the Erie-Pittsburgh group, however^ is 
competitive and may select several routes via which to 
move. Particular attention is directed to the fact that 
the adjustment prescribed varies according to the direc- 
tion of the traffic. Consequently, care should be taken 
to observe whether the rates desired are those applicable 
on eastbound or on westbound traffic. 

Taking the Albany adjustment, assume that it is desired 
to construct the second-class rate from Pittsburgh to 
Albany. The first section of the item states that the 
rates are the same as the Pittsburgh-New York rates. As 
these rates are made 60 per cent of the Chicago-New York 
rates, by taking 60 per cent of 79, 47.5 cents is obtained 
as the second-class rate from Pittsburgh to Albany. If 
the direction of the traffic were westbound instead of east- 
bound, the rate would be made the same as that from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, namely, 41.5 cents. 

The distance to Utica, N. Y., from Erie and Pittsburgh 
being substantially the same, the bases used in obtaining 
the westbound rates between these points are approxi- 
mately the same as those applied in the Albany adjust- 
ment. Consequently, the illustration given there will 
suffice for this point as well. 

The westbound adjustment of rates from Syracuse, N. 
Y., to the Pittsburgh-Erie rate groups is somewhat more 
complicated than the preceding adjustments set forth in 
the table in that it requires the construction of the rates 
to Cleveland, Ohio (a Central Freight Association point). 
This adjustment is discussed in a later chapter in this 
treatise, but for the purpose of illustrating the feature 
at hand, it seems well to give an illustration of it at this 
time. Map 3 of the Atlas of Railway Traffic Maps indi- 
cates that Cleveland, Ohio, is in 71 per cent territory. 
Consequently, the rates from New York to Cleveland, 
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which are the base rates for subsequent computation, 
must first be ascertained. This is done by taking 71 
per cent of the New York-Chicago rates, resulting in the 
following scale.^ 

Classes ........n.....! 2 8 4 5 € 

Bates 64 56 42.6 80 25.5 21.6 

The rates from Syracuse to Cleveland are the follow- 
ing amounts less than from the New York-Cleveland 
rates :^ 

Classes 1 2 3 4 6 6 

Differentials 18.1 15.9 13.1 9.3 7.7 6.1 

the rates from Syracuse to Cleveland being as follows: 

Classes 1 2 8 4 5 6 

Rates 46 40 29.5 20.5 16 15.5 

In some instances the carriers establish rates which 
vary with the direction of the movement. The business 
from Syracuse to Erie may be relatively unimportant 
and little or no traffic actually involved, whereas the east- 
bound movement may be heavy, and a somewhat lower 
rate would therefore be justified. 

What has been said in connection with the Syracuse 
adjustment holds good in so far as the Rochester, N. Y., 
adjustment is concerned. 

The rates between the Virginia Cities and Pittsburgh 
are made the same as those applying from Columbus, 
Ohio, (a 77 per cent point) to Baltimore, Md. The rates 
between Buffalo, Dunkirk, and interior New York state 
points are made by the addition of arbitraries to the rates 
between the same points and Baltimore. The through 
rates between Buffalo and Newport News, Va., are as 
follows : 

Classes 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Rates 66.5 58 43 29.5 24.5 20 

1 S«« Table 17. 
' S«e Table 19. 
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From points located in Trunk Line Territory, other 
than those mentioned, the rates are made on the mileage 
scales of the carriers, the rates established to and from 
more distant points not being exceeded at intermediate 
points. The figures so made are observed as far as 
possible. 

Commodity Bates 

Aside from coal, lumber, and iron, there are compar- 
atively few commodity adjustments employed within 
this territory as contrasted with other sections of the 
country. There are, however, numerous commodity rates 
established on traffic imported through the North Atlantic 
Ports, which are somewhat less than the class rates that 
would obtain. In the application of rates, the general 
rule for the use of the differentials is that when the com- 
modity rate is the same as a class rate, the class differ- 
ential applicable to that class shall be added or subtracted, 
as indicated; but when the commodity rate is not the 
same as a class rate, the differential for the mext higher 
class is to be employed. For the purpose of illustration, 
suppose that a commodity rate of 40 cents is established 
from Buffalo to New York; as this rate is higher than 
the third-class rate, the second-class differential of 5 
cents would be used in making the rate to Boston. 



CHAPTER Vn 

A2>J17STBCElfT W NBW ENGLAND IHEIOHT ASSOCIATION 

TERRITORY 

Traffic Charactbbistics 

This territory, surrounded almost entirely by navigable 
water and comprising, as it does, the smallest rate asso- 
ciation territory in so far as area is concerned, presents 
in its rate structure many of the peculiarities found in 
the Trunk Line adjustment that are forced on the rail 
carriers in order to equalize the effect of the water com- 
petition.^ 

The southern tier of states (Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut) supports the greatest per cent 
of population and in it are located the greater number of 
the large manufacturing plants, textile mills, and other 
industries for which the New England group of states is 
noted. Two of the largest cities in the country are located 
therein and offer profitable markets at which to dispose 
of the manufactured wares. 

Owing to the location of these cities, Boston on the 
east and New York on the west, the average length of 
haul on traffic between points in this territory is very 
much less than obtains in other sections of the country. 

As illustrating the general traffic conditions that obtain 
in the New England States, the conclusions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, based on the investigations 
of that body with respect to the operation and practices 
of carriers in this territory, are especially illuminating 
and for that reason are here reproduced. 



* See Map 3, Atlas of Railway Traffic Maps, 
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Rates of Transportation 

For many years the railroad monopoly of New England has 
been more complete than in any other considerable section of 
this country. The Boston & Maine has almost exclusively occu- 
pied the northern portion of that section, while the New Haven 
has enjoyed the same exclusive privileges in the south. It is 
interesting to inquire how the rates of transportation, both 
freight and passenger, there compare with other parts of the 
country. 

The average receipts per ton-mile upon the New Haven Rail- 
road for the year 1911 were 1.39 cents. This is probably a 
higher per ton-mile average than is shown by any other large 
railroad system in the United States. It does not, however, fol- 
low from this that the rates under which that road operates are 
therefore higher. 

This is well illustrated by a reference to the same figure upon 
the Boston & Maine. In 1900 the ton-mile receipts of that sys- 
tem were 1.439 cents, somewhat greater than those then or now 
upon the New Haven. In 1901 that figure had fallen to 1.134 
cents, the reason being that, beginning July 1, 1900, the Boston 
& Maine began to operate and so included in its return to this 
Commission for that year the Fitchburg Railroad. That rail- 
road handles a large amount of through traffic of a low grade 
and paying a low rate, and this tends to reduce the average rate 
which for that company in 1900, the year before it was absorbed 
by the Boston & Maine, had been 0.798. For the year 1911 the 
ton-mile receipts of the Boston & Maine were 1.095 cents. 

While, therefore, the average ton-mile receipts of the .New 
England railroads are probably higher than those in any other 
section of this country where traffic conditions are fairly com- 
parable with New England, this figure has but slight signifi- 
cance as bearing upon the relative transportation charge. . . . 

For the purpose of the comparison representative cities located 
in . . . various sections have been selected, namely, 
Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and Chicago. Rates 
from Boston are exclusively within the limits of New England; 
from New York they apply both into New England upon the 
east and into trunk line territory upon the west; from Pitts- 
burgh we have rates into trunk line territory going east and 
into Central Freight Association Territory going west. Cincinnati 
and Chicago are exclusively in Central Freight Association Ter- 
ritory, save that rates have boen examined from Cincinnati south 
into southern territory. 

In addition to the principal cities above selected we have 
also taken certain smaller towns — in New England, Burlington, 
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6f alL tti^ etMi ratea Waife a tiie &r«e temtorks tmd^* 
i^'VMmratUMi jnany ^vwuiwditf nUM an^ in eiE«et wliKlt an^ Ie» 
fhaft fh^ ^iat» ratal asod friliiA miwrt^ an tmn trn wrn Tofome <)f traf- 
ft«*: aii4 ar^ ^ fital #(n<i«K#v<><=Dei^ fo th<: <wmiiiimitka !ierTeil still 
f4Mr pf^^^pOfMferatmir m^^^sn^tit <>f ou^rtrtfaaiKfiae trafBi!; ttTKtly 
ap^^mc i^ imditr the elaaa rat«i <>)r inuiisr ratal wlrkh az^ a 
p^f^stMfik tA Hyt elaaa ratal, ai> tiiat tlu( moat e»xxiprefa«naiTe and 
fmr^m ^ »mpt>r fc wo jm hM y ariKa tip<» a atataiKiit of tiie reia^ 
tke d^aa raitai, 

Oeiiefaf iaiiiif Ih^ f^Mlta of tlwae (0^ wxflbocit att^mpft- 

mf t^ gir^ Ae flfDf«a OenaelTea, we Hod tbat elaaa rates in 
^>»tral Ffnigbt AaMeiatko I titiun y are ^atisedj loirer than 
m >f>;w fifH(tokd^ etff^eMf tm daasea 5 and 6. Th«ie two elasKs 
m/yr^ a r^ry large aiiMcnit of carload traffie< bexnur the two elassai 
wfoi#^ ^p^tjr ^eiy fenerally t#> earload boainaHL Claai rat»s 
from New York and Boston t#> Xew Eni^nd points are about 
the samer as those from Xew York and Pittslmrg^ into tnmk 
Ime Ucrr^/fry. 

CA^am r^tes from mUrnm Sew Enia^land points appear to be 
rmher blither than eorrai^ponding rates in both tnmk line and 
iUfntrn} Fr^ffiti Assoeiatioa Territories, 

We h;»^e also institnted a eomparisoo between rates from 
these same p^>rnts m three or four of the prineipal commodities. 

C>j«i is not prodneed in New England, Imt is extensirely con- 
snrned, f>>al ratai from the rarioos seaports of New England 
Up near-by inUnrifjfr points are tmiformlj high as compared with 
rates for mmilar distanees hi the other territories under consid- 
erati/m. Rates to more distant interior points are not so extrav- 
agant and are often low. The reason for this appeara to be that 
^/isl rea/;hes the rarions ports of New England by water and 
is from ihtmcA distribated by rail. This water-and-rail ronte 
/'/rmpetes with the all-rail ronte, and the purpose of these high 
rates to near-by poinfa is to maintain the all-rail rate. 

What has been said as to coal applies to pig iron. The rail 
rate to the nearby point is nsnally extremely high, and for the 
sa/oe reason apparently. 

Lumber is largely prodtieed in New England, and the rates 
npon that commodity between points in New England compare 
favorably with those in trunk line and Central Freight Associa- 
ti/m territorial for like distances, 

Kates on grain are much higher in New En^^nd than in 
these othf r territories, but this %% not a matter of much signifi- 
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vkkh is «ahMqwiDl^ trussjvwl^ hgr nuK TV iinmm wKioK 
New Englaiid ^v»ume« <\>!w« mA:nl}r from ih^ «>n4 tei{v«i r^iMt 
which must W «oii»lei^ low. 

HiQr it laitpei^ pnoduc^d and timnsportt^) in Ni^w Knusfainxi 
and the rates upon this commodity are rather inof>^ fax\^rabte 
than in the other territories GeneTally speaking, hay movyw 
under the fifth-elaas rate, but in New Kn^rtand the hulk of the 
movement is under commodity ratesk loinNr than thi» clan rate. 

Our examinatiiMi. which has been a rather exten\)e\i oi\e. 
fairly indicate that fn^ight ran?« between |\\ints in New Kt\i;r 
land while somewhat hi^or in many in^itancea. com|vare 
farorably upon the whole with thoA^ in frank line territor>* and 
Central Freight Assaooiation Territory. They art* lower ihMi 
corresponding interstate rates in other |virts of the c\n«Ur>\ 
although not as low in some instaiuvs as the (\Muiuisaion ma^h' 
rates of several statv^s in this outside torrih^r>\ . . . 

It should be noted in this connection that the c\>at of haudhiig 
freight is greater in Now England than in tnutk liiu' and 
Central Freight Aasoi'iation Territory and, indetHl» in nuvst o^her 
parts of the eountr>-. 

1. The haul in New England i^ shorter J^J^ unUMn as against 
138 miles in the Vnlted States as a whole. 

2. The switching service in New England is much grt^ter. 
The proportion of Kx»oniotive switching miUuigt* to KHn\n\otive 
f»^ight mileage is 59 per i*eiit in New England, as iH^ni^rtnl with 
48 per cent in the whole cmmtry, 

3. The loading in New England is lighter. The wvoriig!^ lojul, 
including both Uvided and empty cars, is 10,%^ tons per o«r in 
New England, as compared with 13,4 in the TniltHl States. The 
average load per loaded car is 14,8 tons in New Knglan^i a.M 
against nearly 20 for the Uuiteil States. 

4. The price of coal in Now England is distinctly higher. 
The defendants claim that had the l^vston & Maine In^en able 
to own its coal upon its tenders at the same price aa the IV^nn 
syWaikia Railroad its operating oxponst^s for the >^«ar l!U2 wonlii 
hare been $2,500,000 less than they wore. Without Hnlvs\*rilung 
to the accuracy of this figure, it is certain that the grt>ater expf^nsi* 
of fuel adds materially to the ciwt of operation in Nf»w England 
a« compared with most other portions of the United Statt^N " 

In explanation of the low rates charged by both wator 
and rail lines, it is necessary only to call attiMitioti to tlui 
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fact that New England is quite a distance from the sources 
of supply of raw materials that are necessary to enable 
the mills and manufactories located in the territory to 
continue their operations. New England is famed for 
the manufacture of boots, shoes, leather goods, textiles, 
and machinery, but there is a very small production of 
live stock and in consequence the hides from which the 
finished product is made must be bought from other sec- 
tions. The same holds good with respect to cotton, wool, 
and iron, from which it may be seen that the area itself 
produces but little of the crude or raw materials. Conse- 
quently, the bases of rates must be such, and the rates 
themselves so adjusted, as to make possible the assem- 
bUng of raw materials at points of manufacture, such as 
the shoe factory, the textile mill, and the cutlery factory, 
and the distribution of finished articles to other points 
at a profit. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that as a whole this 
system of rates meets with general satisfaction and is 
subject to less complaint on the part of the shipping pub- 
lic than any other in the country. Practically the only 
grounds for complaint have been the fixing of the so-called 
differential adjustment of rates from and to points in 
Trunk Line and Central Freight Association territories, 
which, it is alleged, places Boston at a disadvantage as 
compared with New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
other North Atlantic Ports. This phase of the question, 
however, is taken up in the adjustment of rates under 
the percentage system, which is set forth in a later chap- 
ter of this treatise. 

The Nbw England SoaI/E of Class Batbs 

As illustrative of the general measure of rates in this 
territory, that obtaining on the Boston and Maine Bail- 
road affords a very excellent basis, as it is not only one of 
the most recent (having been made effective April 1, 
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1914), but also scientifically arranged in that the lower 
classes bear a definite relationship to the first class. 

This scale was adopted after protracted hearings which 
were participated in jointly by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the public service commissions of several 
states, and the representatives of the carriers and the 
public. 

TABLE 13 
Mileage Schedule op Class Rates^ for Use on Class-A Roads* 



Miles 


1 

20.5 


2 
17.5 


3 
13.5 


4 
10.5 


5 

7 


6 
5.5 


Miij:s 


1 
48.5 


2 
41 


3 
32.5 


4 
24.5 


5 
17 


6 


5. • • 


200... 


13.5 


10... 


22 


18.5 


14.5 


11 


7.5 


6 


210... 


49 


41.5 


33 


24.5 


17 


13.5 


15... 


23 


19.5 


15.5 


11.5 


8 


6.5 


220...' 


49.5 


42 


33 


25 


17.5 


14 


20... 


24 


20.5 


16 


12 


8.5 


6.5 


230. . . 


50 


42.5 


33.5 


25 


17.5 


14 


25... 


25.5 


21.5 


17 


13 


9 


7 


240. . . 


50.5 


43 


34 


25:5 


17.5 


14 


30... 


26.5 


22.5 


18 


13.5 


9.5 


7.5 


250. . . 


51 


43.5 


34 


25.5 


18 


14.5 


35. • • 


27.5 


23.5 


18.5 


14 


9.5 


7.5 


260... 


52 


44 


35 


26 


18 


14.5 


40... 


29 


24.5 


19.5 


14.5 


10 


8 


270... 


52.5 


44.5 


35 


26.5 


18.5 


14.5 


45... 


30 


25.5 


20 


15 


10.5 


8.5 


280. . . 


53 


45 


35.5 


26.5 


18.5 


15 


50... 


31 


26.5 


21 


15.5 


11 


8.5 


290... 


53.5 


45.5 


36 


27 


18.5 


15 


55. . • 


31.5 


27 


21 


16 


11 


9 


300... 


54 


46 


36 


27 


19 


15 


60... 


32 


27 


21.5 


16 


11 


9 


320. . . 


55 


47 


37 


27.5 


19.5 


15.5 


65. . . 


33 


28 


22 


16.5 


11.5 


9 


340. . . 


56.5 


48 


38 


28.5 


20 


16 


70... 


33.5 


28.5 


22.5 


17 


11.5 


9.5 


360... 


57.5 


19 


38.5 


29 


20 


16 


75... 


34 


29 


23 


17 


12 


9.5 


380. . . 


58.5 


49.5 


39 


29.5 


20.5 


16.5 


OV. a . 


34.5 


29.5 


23 


17.5 


12 


9.5 


400...' 


60 


51 


40 


30 


21 


17 


85. . . 


35 


30 


23.5 


17.5 


12.5 


10 


420... 


61 


52 


41 


30.5 


21.5 


17 


vU* . • 


35.5 


30 


24 


18 


12.5 


10 


440. . . 


62 


52.5 


41.5 


31 


21.5 


17.5 


95. . . 


36 


30.5 


24 


18 


12.5 


10 


460. . . 


63 


53.5 


42 


31.5 


22 


17.5 


100... 


37 


31.5 


25 


18.5 


13 


10.5 


480... 


64.5 


55 


43 


32.5 


22.5 


18 


110... 


38 


32.5 


25.5 


19 


13.5 


10.5 


500... 


65.5 


55.5 


44 


33 


23 


18.5 


120... 


39 


33 


26 


19.5 


13.5 


11 


520. . . 


66.5 


56.5 


44.5 


33.5 


23.5 


18.5 


130. . . 


40.5 


34.5 


27 


20.5 


14 


11.5 


540. . . 


68 


58 


45.5 


34 


24 


19 


140. . . 


41.5 


35.5 


28 


21 


14.5 


11.5 


560. . . 


69 


58.5 


46 


34.5 


24 


19.5 


150. . . 


42.5 


36 


28.5 


21.5 


15 


12 


580. . . 


70 


59.5 


47 


35 


24.5 


19.5 


16a... 


43.5 


37 


29 


22 


15 


12 


600... 


71.5 


61 


48 


36 


25 


20 


170. . . 


45 


38.5 


30 


22.5 


16 


12.5 


620. . . 


72.5 


61.5 


48.5 


36.5 


25.5 


20.5 


180. . . 


46 


39 


31 


28 


16 


13 


640... 


73.5 


62.5 


49 


37 


25.5 


20.5 


190... 


47 


40 


31.5 


23.5 


16.5 


13 


660. . . 


75 


64 


50 


37.5 


26 


21 



* Grovemed by the Official Classification. 

* In the disposition of fractions, those of less than one-half cent were 
dropped and one>half cent and over rounded out to a full cent in arrivingr at 
the base rates in the scale. 
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It will be observed from Table 13 that the scale i& 
based on 5-mile rates of progression from 5 to 100 miles, 
inclusive; on 10-mile rates of progression from 100 to 
300 miles, inclusive ; and on 20-mile rates of progression 
beyond. 

C14A.SS Relationship 

Relationship existing between the various classes is 
predicated on the first-class rate, the first-class division 
being taken as the basic division and the other classes 
being constructed with relation thereto on the following 
percenta^ges : 

Class 2 3 4 5 6 • 

Percentage 85 67 50 35 28 

Rules 25, 26, and 28 are constructed on the basis author- 
ized by the current OflScial Classification. 

Application of Scale 

The Class-A schedule set forth in Table 13 was designed 
primarily to apply between points located in the more 
densely situated district served by the Boston and Maine 
Railroad, as it was recognized by its designers that it 
would not yield an equitable return to the carriers if 
blanketed over the entire territory. 

So far as the Boston and Maine Railroad is concerned, 
we have indicated in Diagram 8 the territory or divisions 
on which this scale of rates is applied by means of hori- 
zontal lines drawn across the respective divisions of those 
portions on which a Class-A scale of rates is applied. 

Class-B Rates 

For application in the more sparsely settled sections of 
the territory served by this railroad^ it was decided that 
an increase of 10 per cent in the rates obtaining under 
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the Glass-A adjustment would prove equitable both for 
the carrier and for the shipping public, and the rates 
were so made. This territory is indicated in Diagram 8 
by the heavy black lines. 

The Bates applicable before the present scale on hauls 
between A lines and B lines were on a constructive mile- 
age basisy the actual distance traversed over a Class-A 
line being added to 125 per cent of the distance traversed 
over a Class-B line. Under the new scale, Class-B Eates 
will apply to all traffic moving to or from Class-B lines. 

Between points in Class-B and Class-A the rate will 
be 10 per cent higher than the rates for hauls of the same 
length on Class-A lines. 

Interline or joint rates are established on a slightly 
higher basis, but the underlying principles affecting the 
mileage and money rate of progression and the class 
relationship are the same. 

In connection with the adjustment of rates in this 
territory, following the proposed horizontal increase of 
5 per cent recently permitted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Commissioner Harlan called attention to the 
fact that in this case the New England carriers sought 
approval of an increase only in the rates on traffic moving 
between New England Territory and other parts of 
Official Classification Territory. They did not propose a 
general 5 per cent increase in their intraterritorial freight 
rates. Those carriers imdertook, instead, a general rate 
revision, which has since been largely effected through 
friendly conferences with state commissions and with 
shippers, and is now, by common consent of the public 
and state officials, being brought to a conclusion on a 
basis that will afford those lines a much larger additional 
net income than they could have secured through a 5 per 
cent increase in their freight rates. In other words, the 
New England lines have voluntarily pursued the only 
rational and reasonable course to augment their revenues, 
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this being the course urged upon the Central Freight 
Association lines and the course that those lines at the 
hearing admitted to be necessary in order to meet their 
real requirements.' 

» 32 I. C. C. Rep. SS. 



TEST QUESTIONS 

TheM questloiis are for the student to vme In teftlng 
his knoiHedge of the assignment. The answers are not 
to be sent to the Univeraty. 

1. Indicate several of the so-called overlaps of Official Clas- 
sification Territory and the reasons therefor. 

2. Define the organization and function of freight asso- 
ciations. 

3. How does the railroad mileage and density of traffic in 
Official Classification Territory contract with Western and South- 
ern Classification territories! 

4. What is the principal source of traffic in Official Classifi- 
cation Territory f 

5. By whom are the intrastate rates in Illinois prescribed 1 

6. In the application of the Illinois scale of rates, how are 
the carriers of that state grouped ? 

7. Give an illustration of the construction of joint rates in 
Illinois. 

8. To what extent are rates governed by the Official Classifi- 
cation applied on intrastate business, moving between points 
within the state of Michigan f 

9. What is the basis employed in constructing rates between 
local points on the same railroad in the state of Michigan? 

10. With what authority is the Public Service Commission 
of Ohio vested with regard to freight rates? 

11. What scale of rates is applied to Indiana intrastate traffic ? 

12. To what extent is the Central Freight Association scale 
of rates applied? 

13. Suppose A and B are in adjoining states and 426 miles 
apart, what scale of rates ordinarily would be applied? 

14. How are short-line junction-point distances determined ? 

15. Give an illustration of the application of a basing-point 
rate to intermediate points. 
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